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ates. 


LILY’S GRAMMAR. 

Having several times had inquiries addressed to 
me about the editions of Lily’s Grammar in the 
Library of St. Paul’s School, as being the natural 
home of that Grammar, I may perhaps do a slight 
service by enumerating the editions it possesses. 
Some short account, however, may not be un- 
acceptable of a work which for a long period was 
more truly a national text-book than perhaps any 
other that can be named. 

Like many other works which have obtained 
something of a national acceptance, the one bear- 
ing Lily’s name was in reality a very composite 
production. That his name overshadowed the 
test was due to no assumption of hisown. No 
one could take less credit for his own performance 
than he did. But, on the other hand, it is less 
than just to assert, as was done by a writer in the 
Monthly Review (1747, vol. i. p. 28), that be had 
no real title to the authorship; but that it was 
from another grammarian, Omnibonus Leonicenus, 
that (in the writer’s words) “our grammarian 
Lilly has taken the intire scheme of his grammar, 
and transcribed the greatest part thereof, without 
ing any regard to the memory of his author.” 

he charge appears to me altogether unsupported. 





The work of the Spanish scholar, drawn up for the 
use of a pupil, the Marquis de Gonzaga, is ona 
much larger scale, filling (in the edition of 1474) 
some 200 compactly printed quarto pages. The 
similarity of the title, “‘ De Octo Partibus Orationis 
Liber,” may have provoked the criticism ; but 
Lascaris, about the same time, published a treatise 
with an almost identical one. Equally unfounded 
seems the charge made by Hearne, that even the 
familiar “Carmen de Moribus” was taken from 
the elder Leland, who died in 1428. But, what- 
ever were Lily’s real merits as an author, it is 
evident that he gradually became, in this country 
at least, a kind of impersonation of Latin grammar. 
In the description given by Weever (Funeral 
Monuments, 1631, p. 583) of the mansion built at 
Gorhambury by Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the 
great Lord Chancellor, he says that in the orchard 
attached to it was “a little banquetting house 
most curiously adorned ; round about which the 
liberall Artes are deciphered, with the pictures of 
some of those men which have been excellent in 
every particular Art”; and the typical portraits 
under the head of “Grammar,” the first in the 
series, are those of Donatus, Lily, Servius, and 
Priscian. 

In examining the component parts of a work 
which thus entitled its nominal author to rank 
with Donatus and Priscian, we may conveniently 
divide its history into three periods : (1) from its 
birth in 1509 to the royal proclamation in or about 
1540; (2) from 1540 to the time, more than two 
centuries later, when it was appropriated by Eton ; 
(3) from that date to the present time. It will be 
seen that I am unable to fix one or two important 
dates exactly; but this deficiency I can safely 
leave to better-informed readers to supply. 

Starting with the earliest edition of the “ Acci- 
dence” known to me, that of 1527, in which Dean 
Colet’s letter to Lily is dated 1509, we have (1) 
a “Catechism,” or summary of religious instruc- 
tion, for the scholars of the newly-founded St. 
Paul’s School ; (2) a “ Syntax” in English, by Lily 
himself, followed by the “ Accidence” proper, the 
work of Dean Colet ; (3) the “‘ Carmen de Moribus,” 
also by Lily. The exact title of this little work is, 
“Toannis Coleti Theologi, olim Decani diui Pauli, 
editio una cum quibusdam G. Lilii Grammatices 
Radimentis.” I need not stay here to notice the 
contents of the “Catechism,” further than to 
remark that the Latin prayer, “Domine Deus, 
celi ac terre effector,” &c., which, with an Eng- 
lish version beneath, is found prefixed to very 
many of the later editions, is not one of those 
penned by Colet himself. It is found in the old 
‘‘ Preces” of Merchant Taylors’ School, and is still 
in daily use at St. Paul’s, but the authorship of it 
is unknown to me. In the edition of 1534, the 
next I have met with, there is the addition (on 
leaf £& 7) of rules “ De Nominibus Heteroclitis,” 
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by Thomas Robertson. The Latin “Syntax” of 
Lily never appears to have been printed along 
with the “ Aiditio”; at least, I have never seen 
any copy in which the two are paged together. 
Editions of it are much more numerous than those 
of the “Accidence.” The earliest I have been 
able to meet with is one of 1515, but the title 
shows that it was not the first : “ Absolutissimus 
de Octo Orationis partiu’ constructione libellus... 


nuperrime uigila’tissima cura recognitus.” Colet’s 
letter prefixed to it is also dated 1513. The first 


draft of the “Syntax” was prepired by Lily at 
Colet’s request. It was then submitted to Erasmus, 
who altered it so considerably that Lily would 
not take the credit of it for himself. Erasmus, 
as his introductory letter informs us, had equal 
objections to being considered the author, and so 
it went forth to the world anonymously. By 
1529 (and how much sooner I do not know), an 
appendix was added to this by Gerardus Listrius, 
“De Octo Figuris Constructionis ” (on Prolepsis, 
Zeugma, and the like); while in the Paris editions 
of Simon Colineus, 1530 and 1532, there is a dif- 
ferent appendix, entitled “ Accessio perbrevis ad 
ea que,” &. These appendices and variations 
no doubt soon began to cause difficulties in 
teaching. A token of this is visible in the title 
of an edition of 1539 (in the Pepysian Library), 
which is described as being “ad verum Pauline 
schole exemplum.” ‘The diversities which had 
thus crept in furnished the plea for the sweeping 
change made by royal authority in 1540, if not 
before, and with this begins the second stage in 
the history of the Grammar. J. H. Lurroy. 
St. Paul’s School Library. 
(To be continued.) 





THE TEMPORAL POWER OF BISHOPS. 
By the kind permission of the Bishop of Ely, 
I am enabled to send the following accounts con- 
nected with the execution of five prisoners under 
the warrant of Bishop Sparke. I have failed to 
find any notice of the temporal power of bishops 
n “N. & Q.,” and therefore I think that the sub- 
joined may be of interest. 
The Chief Bailiff of the Isle of Ely to R. Brett. 
1816, June 17, To toll of 54 Horses and 1 Carr’e to s. d. 





meet the Judges... 79 

2, To Do. of 42 Horses on the Sudges 
return to London 5 3 
16, July 6, Ree* John Collin. 13 0 


The R‘ Rev‘ Lord Bishop of Ely D* to Henry Rance. 


June 28th, 1816. To a Chaise and Pair for the 
Deputy Chf Bailiff and » oa man to attend 





the Execution ... a wo G 
Post Lad ose ove eee _ wo 3 € 
Rec* y* 30th inst. the Contents £013 0 


¥ Paym'» f F. Bagge, C.B. Hy. Rance, 





1816. The Rt Rev‘ Lord Bishop of Ely, ® Order of 
Francis Bagge, Esq., to John Button. 
June 28th. To 5 Ropes and Cords for the exe- £ 
cution of 5 Prisoners “ : m B 
July lst. Received the Above 
for John Button, » me J. Jermeny. 


Rec"! 29th June, 1816, of the Rt Rev* Lord Bishop of 
Ely, by Payment of F. Bagge, C.B., five guineas for 
a Cart and two Horses to convey five men too (sic) 
and from the Execution as agreed for—£5 5 
v me Wm. Bates. 

Beneath this is a foot-note, evidently in answer 
to a demur on the part of the bishop’s representa- 
tive to pay a sum so seemingly exorbitant as five 
guineas. It runs thus :— 

“We have no power of pressing a Cart for the pur- 
pose, ’tis a difficult matter to get one—people feels so 
much upon the occasion: in Bishop Dampier’s time, 
4 years ago, y* same man had y* same money. 

A certain quaintness of manner pervades this 
last bill ; the dreadful tragedy of the “‘ premature 
deaths” of these five men being simply included 
in the words “too and from ” the execution. 

On the south exterior wall of the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, at Ely, is a tablet inscribed thus : 
“ Here lye Interred in one grave 
the Bodies of 
William . Beamiss, 

George . Crow, 
John . Dennis, 
Isaac . Harley, 
And 
Thomas . South, 
Who were all executed at Ely on the 28: 
Day of June 1816, having been convicted, 
at the Special Assizes holden there, of 
divers Robberies during the Riots at Ely & 
Littleport, in the Month of May in that Year. 
May their awful Fate 
be a warning to others.” 


The temporal jurisdiction lasted, I am informed, 
until 1836. Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 
Crakehall, Bedale. 


s. d. 
5 0 


Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Anecpores or Jonyson.”—I 
have in my possession some proof sheets of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes, 1786, 8vo., containing some 
erased passages which do not appear in the pub- 
lished work. There is one paragraph on p. 134, 
1, 11, the suppression of which must probably have 
caused Mrs. Piozzi a pang :— 


“ Such was the character of Henry Thrale, when given 
by Samuel Jobnson : but what must be the character of 
him who in a letter written to the printer of the St. 
James's Chronicle, dated 8th of January, 1785, in order 
to distress the unoffending survivor, dares even to deride 
the sacred dead, and represent the greatest writer of our 
age and nation as a wretched retailer of Latin scraps, 
gathered up to ridicule an infirmity caused by his best 
friend’s illness, and ending in hisdeath ! For this letter, 
too, Mr. Boswell is not ashamed, I see, to return his 
public thanks; accepting with apparent pleasure the 
praises of a scribbler who delights in the uneasiness that 
he can cause to a family where Mr. Boswell never re- 
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ceived anything but civilities. Surely such men make 
Aaron the Moor a model for their imitation! I hoped it 
was reserved for him alone to say,— 

* Oft have I digged up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends’ doors, 
Even when their sorrow was almost forgot ; 

And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
“‘ Let not your sorrows die, though I be dead.” 


The paragraph is replaced in the published work | 
by an English translation of the epitaph. 


, 


x 


Ancient History versus Mopern Fictioy.— 
On reading the somewhat crabbed prefatio of Jo. 
Matthias Gesner to his edition of the Livy of Cle- 
ricus (Lipsia, mpccxxxv., 3 vols. 8vo.), the fol- 
lowing paragraphs seemed amusing enough to | 
merit reproduction, as showing the horror with 
which a critic of the old school regarded the pre- 
ference shown by the youthful readers of his day 
to the then modern novels of Fénelon, Defoe, and 
Swift, and the neglect into which the classical bio- 
graphers and historians had even then begun to 
fall :— 

**(9.) Nihil dico, quod presentissimis exemplis et peri- 
culis confirmare unusquisque possit. Sume, qui dubitas, in 
tali schola formatum quemcunque, laudabilis etiam in- 
dustrize adolescentem, sed qui non nisi in schola legerit, 
audieret, Cornelium, Terentiumque ; jube eum narrare, 
quid Themistocles egerit ? quis vir Atticus fuerit? quod 
argumentum sit Andriz! zstuabit, herebit, inique, si 
Dis placet, secum agi putabit.” 

“(13.) Cum ea vel sola illecebra sufficiat ut Telemachos, 
Robinsonios, Gulliveros, devorent homines minime 
alioquin acres, et nisi perlectos non deponant: tum Ho 
merum, Virgilium, Plautum, Terentium, Ovidium, Sue 
tonium, Curtium, non minus jucundos scriptores negligit, 
quin horret juventus, quia magnam eorum partem 
deinceps et uno quasi spiritu nunquam legit, unde de toto 
corpore judicare posset, et eventus expectatione solicitari.’, 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 


Ancient Scorrisn Barons AND THE Ricut To 
BEAR ArMs.—I would draw attention to a class, 
tolerably numerous, I fancy, who would be un- 
willing either to accept a grant of arms or to 
relinquish the use of those to which they conceive 
they have a right. 

I am one of such, and my case is this. My an- 
cestors held the barony in Scotland from which 
they took their name in the earlier part of the 
twelfth century, and probably even in the eleventh, 
and continued to hold it down to about 1645. 
Their arms may be seen on seals of the fourteenth 
century—possibly on earlier ones—and on stone 
carvings of various dates, but, so far as I know, no 
registration of such arms was ever entered in the 
Scottish heralds’ books. Junior branches of the 
family became baronets in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century, and their coats with differences are, 
I believe, duly registered in the Lyon Office. 

I descend from a cadet of the original family, | 





° 


| the same society. 


who settled in Ulster about 1610-20, but who did 
not register his arms in the Heralds’ Office in Dub- 
lin. I have on old deeds seals of the seventeenth 
century with the simple coat undifferenced, and 
my family have always used it unchallenged by any 


ne. 

The heralds may say that I have no right to 

bear it, but my opinion is that I bear it by a right 
which originated long before heralds’ colleges or 
rules of heraldry existed. 
It is, of course, utterly unlikely that any legis- 
lation on the subject should take place, but if there 
were any, such cases as mine ought to be duly 
considered. Scoro-H1BERNIcts. 


Tue Betxs or Kino’s Cotitece, Campriper.— 
The detailed history of these bells is to be found 
in an excellent paper by Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., 
printed in the communications of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, March, 1879. I have some- 
thing further to say about them in my forthcoming 
Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, to be issued by 
They were sold in 1753 to 
Messrs. Lester & Pack, the Whitechapel bell- 
founders, and as the accounts of that foundry prior 
to 1843 are not in existence, there is no further 
trace of them. As the first, fourth, and fifth were 
broken, Mr. Stainbank, the pre Whitechapel 
founder, tells me that they would be certain to 
have gone to the furnace. The second bore no in- 
scription. The third was inscribed, Ave MARIA 
GRACIA PLENA, and belongs toa well-known group. 
There is little doubt that these two shared the fate 
of their fellows. J. J. Raven, D.D. 

School House, Great Yarmouth, 


Lonpon Pusuisners.—The two following names 
should be recorded in reference to Mr. SoL_iy’s 
interesting list (ante, p. 141 Jonah Bowyer, the 
* Rose,” St. Paul’s Churchyard ; James Knapton, 
the “ Crown,” St. Paul’s Churchyard. They are 
taken from the title-page of a volume of divinity 
published in 1723—rather earlier than any on Mr. 
Souty’s list. J. Coorern Morey. 

Liverpool. 


Inrant Foix-tore.— The monthly nurse in- 
formed my daughter, living in Nottinghamshire, 
that unless the lady of the first house the baby was 
taken to gave it an egg it would never be the 
parent of children. With not very logical sequence 
she confirmed this by adding, the last baby she 
nursed was taken to the squire’s house, but no egg 
was given it. When, however, the mother was 
informed of it she exclaimed, “ Oh! nurse, nurse, 
I would rather have given five shillings than that 
such a thing should have happened!” As this 
child is not yet a year old, nurse could not say 
with certainty whether the saying 1s true or not. 
It would be interesting to know if this superstition 
is widely spread. No doubt it is connected with 
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the egg of Orpheus, the mysterious symbol of 
fecundity, common to the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, the Chinese, the Greeks and Romans, 
and also to the Keltic Druids. Nurse says the 
egg must not be broken, or it will be unlucky. 
This looks very like a rag of the old Egyptian story 
about Typhon, who by breaking the egg of Osiris 
let in evil. It is very strange how these old-world 
superstitions spread and survive, and that without 
the aid of books or newspapers. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 

{Mentioned as occurring in Leicestershire, Dyer's 
English Folk-lore, p. 176. The egg is there accompanied 
with “a pound of salt and a bundle of matches.” Hen- 
derson, Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, p. 20, men- 
tions, as the third present, “ white bread, or cake.”] 


Incipent 1s Sir Water Scort’s Literary 
Lirz.—We read in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, at the 
end of chapter xxii., in a letter from Scott to 
Southey, that “a witty rogue, the other day, who 
sent me a letter subscribed ‘ Detector,’ proved me 
guilty of stealing a passage from one of Vida’s 
Latin poems.” The comment on this is :— 

The lines of Vida which ‘ Detector’ enclosed as the 
obvious original of ‘When toil and anguish,’ &c., were 
said to come from ‘ Vida, Ad Hranen, El. II. v. 21,’ 
a piece which does not exist. ‘ Detector’ was no doubt 
some young college wag, for his letter has a Cambridge 
postmark,” 

I do not know whether the author of this joke 
is generally known, but when we find in the 
Arundines Cami (sixth ed., p. 73), as part of a ver- 
sion of the famous English lines, beginning with 

**, woman, in our hours of ease,” 
one of the lines which Scott is said to have borrowed 
from Vida, viz., 
** Fungeris angelico sola ministerio.” 
I do not think that we shall be very wrong in 
attributing the hoax to the author of that version, 
the Rev. H. J. T. Drury, formerly fellow of King’s, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804). The date of 
Scott’s letter is, as we gather from the context, 
September or October, 1810, at which time Mr. 
Drury would probably be in residence at King’s. 
P. J. F. Gantition. 


Settiep Girstrs.—The following seems to be 
® contribution to gipsy lore not unworthy of the 
notice of your readers, showing us this interesting 
people clothed and in their right mind :— 


“ Tue Gipstes.—(To the Editor of the Daily News.)\— 
Sir,—On the borders of Wanstead Flats, and adjoining 
the grounds of the Princess Louise Home for training 
young girls for domestic service, there is a small colony 
of gipsies. As attention has been recently directed to 
the education of gipsy children, the following statement 
may prove interesting :—This colony consists of three 
brothers, with their wives and a large number of 
children, besides some others. They occupy five vane, 
and are now engaged in building two neat, pretty little 
houses. The men are employed in chair-mending and 
the usual occupation cf gipsies. They are Evangelists, 





and preach the gospel wherever they travel. They are 


now at Birmingham. They have been very useful, not 
only to their own people, but to others. They have 
yurchased the land where they have thus encamped, 
he colony is a picture of order, cleanliness, and in- 
dustry, and may favourably compare with any of the 
small villages of the country. I often visit them, and 
can safely say that their conduct in all respects is very 
satisfactory and pleasing. I think this statement proves 
to a demonstration that any well-directed effort for the 
benefit of these peculiar people, and they are very 
numerous, might tend not only to a higher state of 
civilization amongst the adults, but also to the education 
of the children, either by school boards or other means. 
The colony is situate in Cobbold Road, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the terminus of the tramway, Leyton- 
stone Road, from Stratford. I need scarcely say that 
I shall be glad to give or receive information upon this 
interesting subject.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. Tatsot.—Woodhouse, Wanstead, Nov. 5.” 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


“Gin Stuxes.”—I think the following extract 
from Mercator’s “ View of Things,” in Society of 
Oct. 22, cannot fail to be interesting to readers of 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“The mention of Limmer’s old house reminds me of 
something ‘not generally known,’ as the late John 
Timbs, F.S.A., might have styled it. The popular drink 
called gin-slings takes its name from John Collins, for- 
merly a celebrated waiter in that aristocratic hostelrie, 
The old lines on the libation run as follows :— 

* My name is John Collins, head waiter at Limmer’s, 
Corner of Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; 
My chief occupation is filling of brimmera 
For all the young gentlemen frequenters there.’* 
If the poetry is bad the liquor was good, composed as it 
was of gin, soda water, lemon, and sugar. ‘John’ was 
abbreviated to ‘ gin,’ and ‘ Collins’ sublimated to ‘ slings,’ 
and so the wnde derivatur cf gin-slings is traced to John 
Collins—quod erat demonstrandum. Etymologists, please 
copy.” 

I may mention that when I was in New York, 
during the intense heat of last July, a friend 
introduced me to a cooling bumper of what he 
called “John Collins.” Can it be that the 
Americans, who pride themselves on the purity of 
their English, have for once preferred the pure 
original to the mongrel slang ? 

Mr. Louis Jennings, in his delightful book called 
Field Paths and Green Lanes, describing an epi- 
taph to one John Collins, says : “The inscription 
was vaguely suggestive of a drink invented bys 
waiter at the now extinct Limmer’s Hotel.” 

James Hooper. 


Tuomas Topp Sroppart, or Ketso.—The 
death of this well-known angler and author, 
announced on November 23, recalls to my mind 
a somewhat remarkable plagiarism. Mr. Stoddart 
published in 1831, through Constable of Edin- 
burgh, a most singular, and in parts beautiful, 
poem, entitled “ The Death-Wake; or, Lunacy: a 





(* By a singular coincidence, H. G, H. asks if there 
are any more verses. | 
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Necromaunt. In Three Chimeras.” It became an 
excessively scarce little volume. In 1842 it was 
republished in four successive numbers of Graham’s 

agazine (Philadelphia), as “ Agathé.—A Necro- 
maunt. In Three Chimeras.” By “ Louis Fitz- 
gerald Tasistro.” I have both the book and the 
magazines. Do any of your readers know whether 
such a person as “ Tasistro” ever existed ? 

J. H. Incram. 


Inn Sign Verses.—Publicans’ verses are gene- 
rally rubbish, but the first two of these have some 
wit about them. The poet of the first had set up 
a new “ White Horse” Inn, and thus defies the 
older houses :— 

“The White Horse shall bait the Bear, 

And make the Zagle fly, 

Shall turn the Ship her bottom up, 

And drink the Three Cups dry.’ 
This must be eighty years old. The next was from 
a barber as well as publican :—- 

** Roam not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought exceeds the shaving but the beer.” 

The third has only simplicity to recommend it. 
I forget the real surname, so say Wilkins :— 

* John Wilkins brews good ale, 

Come in and drink it before it grows stale. 
John succeeded his father Peter, 
But in the old man’s time it was never better.” 
| eA 

On the signboard of the “ Dun Cow,” Swains- 

thorpe, Norfolk, there is this couplet :— 

“ Walk in, gentlemen, and you will find 

The Dun Cow’s milk is to your mind.” 

Tradition assigns the authorship to an agricultural 
labourer of forty or fifty years ago, who, however, 
used the more vernacular and rhythmical “ good 
folks,” which the landlord, thinking to be genteel, 
altered into “ gentlemen.” J. G. Acer. 

Paris. 


Curious American Epirapus.—The following 
curious epitaphs, culled from old American grave- 
yards, will, | think, be new to many readers of 
nt & Q.” In a churchyard at Saratoga, date 

792 :— 

“ Here lies the wife of Robert Ricular, 

Who walked the way of God perpendicular.” 


In a graveyard at Oswego :— 


**In Memory of 
The earthly house or tabernacle of 
Sarah Ashby 
Which fell Sept. 6th, 1847 
which had been standing 
37 years and 5 months, 
Her Physchology (sic) 
was the wife of 
Henry C. Hartley 
and daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Ashly. 
John xi. 26th 
Believest thou this? 
Yes: Sarah lives,” 





In the graveyard at Appomattox Court House, 
Virginia. The spelling is peculiar, and the grammar 
more so :— 

“Robt. C. Wright was Born june 26th, 1772. Died 
July 2nd 1815 by the bloodthrusty hand of John 
Sweeny, Sr. Who was massacre with the Nife, then a 
London Gun discharge a ball, penetrate the Heart, that 
Give the immortal wound.” 

In an old churchyard in Ohio, date 1800 :— 


“ Under this sod 
And under these trees 
Lieth the bod- 
y of Solomon Pease. 
He’s not in this hole 
But only his pod ; 
He shelled out his soul 
And went up to his God.” 


Witimotr Dixon, 


Book-PLates.—Allow me to express the pain 
and annoyance I feel at the possibility of collecting 
these becoming a fashion. I have some, which I 
value very much, so long as they remain in their 
proper places—inside the volumes where their 
owners placed them. To take them out and stick 
them in an album is a horrible fancy. It would, 
to me, be a most irritating thing to look through 
such a collection. To take a book-plate from the 
inside of a volume is only just a degree less criminal 
than to tear out the title-page—at least, so I think — 
and I have made a firm resolution never to buy 
a book, however cheap, which bears marks of 
having been robbed of its book-plate, unless it 
should be a book of such rarity that one would be 
glad to get it on any terms, R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Viroit’s Nineteen Hunprepts Birtupay.— 
My curiosity being aroused by a newspaper report 
that festivities on a large scale had been held at 
Mantua in commemoration of the above, I at once 
applied for the full particulars of so remarkable an 
event. Signor Giuseppe Mondovi, of Mantua, 
writes me word to this effect, “La data passé 
inosservata e senza nessuna commemorazione... . 
Si avevano progettate grandi cose, ma vennero 
dimenticate.” And so we took the will for the 
deed, and thereby hangs another canard. 

ALpuonsE Estocuer. 

Peckham. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresees to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Provers.—What is the origin of the 
proverb “Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesix” ? 
The passage in Tertullian, Apologet., c. 50, from 
which it is usually supposed to be taken, is 
“ Semen est sanguis [or sanguinis] eee wal 

A. P. §. 
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A Lost Picture sy Davip.—We shall be very 
glad if any of our own correspondents can help our 
brethren of the Jntermédiaire in their search for 
a lost picture by David, representing Lepelletier 
St. Fargeau after his assassination. It is known to 


have been bought from David by Madame De | 


Morfontaine, who promised never to destroy it, 
a promise which she appears to have fulfilled to 
the letter, but not in the spirit, by walling it up 
between the panels of a piece of furniture made 
expressly for this purpose. 


“ConstituTiones Leoitm-e Ecctiesx toti- 
isque regionis Anglicane ab Legatis a latere 
summorum Pontificum Collecte, et a dom. 
Johanne de Aton diligenter explanate.”—What 
is known of this book as to rarity? It bears no 
date on its title-page, but apparently was printed 
about a.p. 1500-1510, It contains much curious 
information relative to the condition of the Church 
in England just before the Reformation. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tuomas Greenwoop, or Prirst Hutton, 
Warrtoy, Lancasuire.—In his will, which is in 
Somerset House, Thomas Greenwood speaks of his 
wife Agnes, his sons Thomas and Robert, and his 
daughter Isabel. The will is dated April, 1739, 
and he was buried at Warton, April, 1740. In- 
formation is requested concerning the parentage 
of this Thomas Greenwood and of his wife Agnes. 

M. A. G. 


A Baronet’s Davuonrer an ALMswoman.—In 
the Rev. J. Fowler’s Life of Richard Waldo Sib- 
thorp a letter from Mr. Sibthorp is quoted, in 
which he says that “a baronet’s daughter, of one 
of the oldest Lincolnshire families, who had been 
presented at the Court of George II., died an alms- 
woman at Brigg in my remembrance.” Can this 
lady be identified? I know Brigg and the neigh- 
bourhood well, but do not remember ever having 
heard of the circumstance. K. P. D. E. 


Tae Hawick “ Ripine Sone” anp “Terripvs.” 

Some few years ago I cut from the Newcastle 
Journal the following account of Hawick races, 
intending to embalm it in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
I have turned it out from some loose papers this 
morning, and, as it still possesses the same interest, 
I give it below :— 

“This popular fixture, one of the oldest in the three 
kingdoms, having been inaugurated in the year 1723, 
came off yesterday on the race-course, St. Leonard's 
Park, a large extent of moor two miles and a half to the 
south-west of the town of Hawick. Race Friday and 
Saturday are always kept as holidays by the inhabitants 
of the ancient Border town, the majority of the places 
of business being closed the greater portion of the day. 
The weather being beautifully fine, there was a large 
concourse of spectators to witness the sports. Previous 


to the commencement of the day's racing, the old custom, | 


still annually observed, of ‘ Riding the marches’ by the 
cornet or standard-bearer was witnessed by thousands of 
| persons who flocked into the town in the early part of 
the day. At the conclusion of the march round the 
usual ‘ Teribus’ was sung with capital effect, thousands 
joining in the chorus :— 

‘ Tyr heeble us, ye Tyr ye Odin, 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden, 

Imitating Border bowmen, 

Aye defend your rights and common.’ 
and the more ancient Riding Song, with its refrain of 
‘Teribus and Teri Odin,’ which is only the corrupted 
spelling of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Tyr hoble us, ye Tyr ye 
Odin,’ which translated means, ‘May Tyr uphold us, 
both Tyr and Odin.’ These were two of the chief deities 
of the pagans, and the war-cry seems to have originated 
some 1,200 years ago. About half-past ten o'clock a 
| move was made in the direction of the race-course, and 
| by the time the first race was announced to be run there 
were nearly 6,000 persons present on the course.” 

The custom of “‘ Riding the marches” is said to 
be an annual one, and is prebably still continued. 
The races having been inaugurated in 1723, it 
would seem as if the venerable custom was then 
tacked on to the “sporting event.” No doubt in 
earlier times the ceremony itself was sufficiently 
attractive for the good people of Hawick without 
further aid, or it would not have had so 
prolonged an existence. The chorus of the 
“Teribus”” has been corrupted some time sub- 
sequent to the battle of Flodden Field. One can 
hardly imagine that its grand commencement was 
not originally continued in an Anglo-Saxon strain. 

But what of “the more ancient Riding Song”? Is 
its Anglo-Saxon form, though corrupted, now entire? 
It will be interesting if some of your Border cor- 
respondents will give us more particulars of the 
custom and the full text of the songs. Does any 
similar custom exist elsewhere? Jonn Boorn. 

Durham. 

[The Hawick Common- Riding, under command of 
a cornet, is mentioned in the November number of the 
Border Counties Magazine, but the song is not cited. 





| 


Joserpn Gruenrecs’s “ Propneciz.”—I have 
before me a small book, printed at Antwerp by 
Willem Vorsterman, under the title,— 

“Een Prophecie ghemaect by den vermaerden ende 
gheleerden Doctoor Joseph Gruenpeck begkinnende va 
den iare ons Heeré M.¢.¢.c.c.c.xxxmr. dueré de totten 
Jare xl, toe. Die welche wonderlicke ende vreemde 
historien en’ gesten begriipt der Keyserlicher Ma. Karoli 
des viifsten,” &c. 

References to any notices of Gruenpeck or his 
prophecies will oblige. An OLp Booxworn. 


Marcaret DE Crare, Countess or Corx- 
WALL,—I wish to ascertain the date of death of 
this lady, the eldest daughter of Earl Richard of 
Gloucester, married in 1272 to Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall. She certainly survived her husband, 
since she is reported as having claimed her dower 
on his death in 1300. The only further notice I 





find which must refer to her is a statement in 





me. 
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4 Ed. IL, that “ the Countess of Cornwall was lady 
of the manor” of Isleworth. I do not know 
whether any stress is to be laid on this was, as 
implying that she was then dead ; and the ques- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that her 
niece also bore the name of Margaret de Clare, 
and, as wife of Piers Gavestone, was also Countess 
of Cornwall. After her marriage in 1315 it is, 
therefore, necessary to be cautious in asserting 
which of the two is meant. The younger Mar- 
garet died in 1342. I find in several instances the 
explanatory words “the king’s niece,” which, 
while they conclusively point out the younger 
Margaret, suggest a presumption that the elder 





may have been still alive, and that they were 
therefore n¢ cessary, HERMENTRUDE. 
Parr Famity or Devonsnire.—Can any one 
ussist me to the ancestors and descendants of— 
Robert Parr, merchant of Exeter, 1567 ; Robert 
Parr, Bailiff of Exeter, 1596 and 1601; Robert 
Parr, Rector of Clyst. St. George, Devonshire, 
1638; Bartholomew Parr, a Rector in Exeter, 
1631-2; Christopher Parr, Bailiff of Exeter, 1638 
jartholomew Parr, Rector of Rewe, Devonshire, 


1660; Edward Parr, Rector of Rewe, Devonshire, 
1662; John Parr, Mayor of Exeter, 1675; John 
Parr, patron of Clyst St. George, Devonshire, 1705 
Stephen Parr, of Powderham, near Exeter, 1714? 

Ancestry only required: John Parr, who married 
Elizabeth Williton, both were of Po 
1775 ; Thomas Parr, who married Esther Woola 
cott, 1780; William Parr, who was 
married at Powderham, in 1785 ; and Codrington 
Parr, — died at Stonelands, Dawlish, Nov. 5, 
1853, aged fifty-three years. 

I shall be glad of any information respé ting 
the Parr family of Devonshire. From The E 
siastical Antiquities of Devonshire, by the Rev. 
George Oliver, D.D.:—“ The Rev. Edward Parr 
(Kector of Rewe, Devonshire), on whose privation, 
1662, the Rev. Robert Parsons succeeded, Oct. 4, 


} } , 
wdernhalh, 1D 


1662.” Can any one inform me the reason of the 
privation of the Rev. Edward Parr, Rector of 
Rewe, Devonshire, 1662! [The deprivation was 


10 doubt due to the Act of Uniformity. | 
Frank Joun Parr. 
Ledbury, 
[Answers to be addressed direct to querist. } 


F 5. SALTER.—Why is a dye merchant called 
dry-salter ? E. 


Luicia CaLpARINI.—Who was she? An en- 
graving “drawn and engraved by J. Cardini” 
represents her as a handsome woman, picturesquely 
dressed. ww. & F. 

* Gustavus Vasa, A Necro.—Can any one 
give me information as to his subsequent career 
and end? In 1793 he published the memoirs of 








his own early life. He seems to have been asso- 


| ciated with Granville Sharp and the philanthropists 


of that school, but I do not find him mentioned 
by them. GLOUCESTER. 


Taatcnep Cnuurcnes.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me of any thatched churches in 
England still standing? I only know of Markby, 
in Lincolnshire, 8S. T. 8. 

Louth, 


Sir Rosert Peet.—“ Of Sir Robert Peel it 
was said that every policeman was a statue to his 
memory” (The Life Boat, p. 197, Nov. 1, 185 
Where is this saying to be fouad ? 

Ep. MArsHALL. 


“DeEreNcE OF THE APoLoGY”: THE SAINT'S 
Beti.—Bishop Jewel has a reference to this bell 
being rung as a notice of prayers to follow. I wish 
for a reference to his exact words. The copy of 
the Defence to which I have access has no index. 

Martyn. 
Porrrait or Sin Tuomas Browne.—Is there 
iny authentic portrait of the author of Leligio 
Medici? Is it known if he had any son ; if so, 
what was his fate? Anne, the eldest dau ghter, 
seems to have succeeded Sir Thomas Browne as 
heir. Who was Dr. Edward Browne, of this family, 


| of whom a portrait exists ? 


living and | 





Lieut.-Col. 


tue Port.—He wrote some of his 
house of Mr. John Ragsdale at 
an that house still be pointed « 


ALEX. Fercussoyn, 

W. CoLurys 
odes in the 

Richmond, C 


standing? 


ul as 


James Tuomson tne Port.—Which was the 
inn at Brentford that the poet was, by a tradition 
of the town still lingering there in 1824, sup- 
posed to have freq uented to — his poems 
to the company cormbled ? A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Rocer Maixwarinec, D.D., born at Stretton, 
in Shropshire ; Dean of Worcester, Oct. 28, 1633; 
Bishop of St. David’s, Feb. 28, 1636. He died 
July 1; 1653, and is buried in the ( Yollegiate Church 
at Brecknock. Burke says (Extinct Baronetage, 
art. “* Manwaring of Over ‘Peover”) that he was of 
the family of Mainwaring of Ightfield. Can any one 
furnish me with the descent, and inform me where 
I can obtain a pedigree of the Ightfield family? 

Bs Ba Be 

Baltimore, U.S. 


“ Corpiner’s AnTiquitiEs.”—I have now before 
me a quarto volume, lettered on the back as above, 
and containing thirty-two well-engraved plates, 
with brief letter- press descriptions, but without 
title-page or pagination. The plates, which are 
not numbered, relate to Scotland. The drawings 
are by C. Cordiner and the engravings by P. 
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Mazell ; and at the bottom of each plate are such 
words as “ Publish’d according to Act of Parlia- 
ment by Peter Mazell, Engraver, No. 41, Drury 
Lane,” the dates thereon ranging from Nov. 30, 
1784, to Nov. 1,1786. On a fly-leaf of the volume 
there are these words in pencil, “ First Impres- 
sions.” Can you oblige me with any particulars of 
this publication? Should there be more than 
thirty-two plates, or does the volume, as I have 
described it, comprehend all that were published ? 
An early answer will much oblige. ABHBA, 


“ Give Grass.”— 
* Speak, ye attentive swains that heard me late, 
Needs we give grass unto the conquerors?” 

These lines occur in the last stanza but one of 
Bishop Hall's Defiance of Envy, prefixed to his 
Satires. The phrase seemingly means to give way 
or yield. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give other 
passages where the phrase occurs, or any explanation 
of it? F. C. Birnxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Arms or THe Ser or Yorxk.—The arms of this | - 
es Yorx.—The f this | weakness, nakedness, and helpless distress as is not to be 


see were formerly Azure, a staff in pale or, sur- 
mounted by a pall argent, fringed as the second, 
charged with five crosses patée fitched sable, in 
chief another such a cross or. When were these 
changed for the present arms? Archbishop Savage 
died in 1507, and on his tomb (as figured in 
Drake’s Eboracum) his arms are impaled with both 
the old and the present arms of the see. 
F. W. J. 


Bolton Percy. 


“ Gorriy.”—Is this term, usually applied to a 
female, and generally to an ignorant, boorish girl, 
in any way related to the word “ snob,” a designa- 
tion which has been so ably illustrated by 
Cur. W., ante, p. 433? I have known a young 
woman, if a boor in manners and vulgarly pre- 
tentious in appearance, called a “guffin,” and, 
although it was not difficult to recognize a certain 
appropriateness in the outlandishness of the ap- 
parently inexplicable term as thus applied, it is 
difficult to guess at its origin in a philological 
sense. It seems to imply something like a female 
“cad” and boor. O. 


Tue Gexver or Deatn.—In French, Italian, 
and Spanish Death is feminine. In a Spanish 
poem now before me (in the collection of Quintana, 
li. 153) Love meets the “grim feature” and 
addresses her as “Senora.” Are there many, 
or any, instances in the works of the painters of 
the three countries of the representation of Death 
as a female figure? a | 


Mopvern York Bett-Founpers.—In addition 
to bells cast by James Smith in the seventeenth 
century, by his son Samuel Smith (ob. 1709), and | 
by his grandson Samuel Smith (ob. 1731), | find | 


in North Lincolnshire a large number of church 
| bells, dating from 1662 to 1682, cast by a founder 
whose initials were W. S.,and from 1682 to 1687, 
by the same founder in conjunction with a partner 
whose initials were H. W. Was W. S. a member 
of the Smith family, bell-founders at York? 
Churchwardens’ accounts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are unfortunately so scarce in Lincolnshire 
that I am unable to trace this founder from that 
source. Tuomas Norrtn, F.S.A, 
Ventnor, I. W. 


A “ Marcn Cock.”— 

“To be raffled, at Mr. James O'Donoughu’s, 23, King 
Street, a March cock, with four legs, on Saturday, 23rd of 
October. Tickets, 8d. each. A pint allowed. Raffle 
from 6 till 9.” 

A card bearing the above was forwarded from 
Dublin to a well-known banking firm in London. 
What is a “ March cock with four legs ”? 

Freperick Mant. 








Avtnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“The human infant is a picture of such deformity, 


found among the home-born animals of this world.’— 
I have among my notes, as from the pen of Thomas 
a Kempis, a short diatribe on the human infant, com- 
mencing as above. I cannot ‘‘ chapter and verse” this, 
and should be glad to place it to its rightful originator. 
The above may be sufficient extract, but I can give the 
whole passage (some twelve or fourteen lines) if necessary. 
Can “N. & Q.” help me? Hic et Usigvr. 
“ She first deceas'd, he after liv'd and try’d 
To live without her, lik’d it not, and dy’d.” 


ABHBA. 
* My body 's in Segovia, 
My soul is in Madrid.” 
Query, in Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads? G. 8. B 
“ Yet 1 sometimes think, and thinking 
Makes my heart so sore,” Kc. :; 
A. B 


Replies. 
THOMAS BELL. 


(6% S. ii, 272, 429.) 

Copies of most of Thomas Bell’s books are in the 
Bodleian Library, and Lowndes says there were 
some intheGordonstoun Library. Cf. also Lowndes’s 
Brit. Librarian, pp. 1054-5. The library of Mr. 
G. W. Napier, of Alderley Edge, contains copies 
of Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9; and that gentleman has 
supplied some details to these notes. The following 
list comprises all that I have noted :— 

1. Thomas Bels Motiues: concerning Romish 
Faith and Religion. Camb., 1593, 4to. (Her- 
bert’s Ames, p. 1421.) Second edition, Camb., 
1605, 4to.—Dedicated to the “ Lordes of her Ma- 
jesties priuy Councell.” From Cambridge, Nov. 3, 
1593. 

2. A Treatise of Usurie.—In the dedication of 
the Survey of Popery Bell expresses his obligations 
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to the Lord Keeper Egerton ‘“‘for your late kind 
acceptance of my treatise of vsurie.” It was 
printed by Legat, of Cambridge, in 1594, 4to. 
(Herbert’s Ames, p. 1422), where the full title is 
given. Cf. “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 63. 

3. Survey of Popery. Lond., 1596, 4to. (Her- | 
bert’s Aimes, p. 1290 ; Lowndes, ed. Bohn, p. 149.) | 
—This work was dedicated to the “‘ Archbishops 
of Canterburie and Yorke | Whitgift and Hutton],” 
Sir Tho. Egerton, and the Bishop of Durham 
(Toby Matthew q Aug. 10, 1595. It is criticized 
in part i. of Francis Walsingham’s Search mad: 
into Matters of Religion, 1609, 4to., who, it is | 
noticeable, calls Bell's second book (p. 81), 
i.¢., his second controversial book. In this work 
also an address ‘“‘To the Seminarie Priests in 
Wisbich Castle, and elsewhere dispersed in this 
Realme.” 

4, Hunting of the Romish Fox, 1598.—This is 
entered in the Stationers’ Hall Register, April 8, 
1598 (ili. 110), by Richard Braddocke, “ for his 
copy vnder th’ handes of the lord Archbisshop of 
Canterbury [ Whitgift] his grace and master warden 
man a booke intituled The huntinge of the Romishe 
ffoxe, vjd.” That it was Bell’s is proved by a pas- 
sage in the Counterblast, folio it verso: "a I ib- 
lished in Print to the view of the world my booke 
of Motiues in the year 1593, my Suruey of Popery 
in the yeare 1596, and my hunting of the Romish 
Foxe in the yeare 1598.” 

5. The Anatomie of Popish Tyi mnie, wherein 
is contayned a Plain Declaration of the Livels, 
Letter 3, Pamph lets, and Bool:s of the Secular Priestes 
and Jesuttes. Lond., 1603, 4to.—Dedicated to 
Toby Matthew, Bishop of Durham, Jan. 23, 
1602-3; compiled and “readie for the presse” 
before Oct. 10, 1602. Lowndes says that this book 
is interesting for the notices it affords of many dis- 
tinguished Jesuits in England during the reign of | 
Elizabeth. See Athen. Ovon., ii. 597, and Wal- 
singham’s Search, who says (p. 55) that it was 
devoid of all charity and upright meaning. 

6. A Counterblast against the Vaine Blast of 
a Masked Companion, who termeth Himself E. O., 
but thought to be Robert Parsons, the Traytero 3 
Jesuite.—Annexed, p. 40, to The Golden Ballance 
of Tryall, Lond., 1603, 4to. Dedicated, Feb. 14, 
1602, to “‘ Dr. John Bennet, one of her Majesties 
Councell in the North partes of England.” 

7. The Downefall of Poperie, proposed by way 
of Challenge to all Papists. Lond., 1604 and 1605, | 
4to.— Reprinted and entitled The Fall of Papistrie 
in 1628, 4to. Dodd (Certamen) says it was written 
against Woodward. There are notes from this 
work in Ashm. MSS. 338, fo. 150 et seg. (Black’s 
Catal., p. 230). It was dedicated to King James, 
Jan. 14, 1603-4. Parsons replied to it in his Fore- 
runner of Bell's Downfall; or, an Answer to Tho. 
Bell’s “ Downfall of Popery,” 1605, 8vo. It was 
likewise answered by Rd. Smith, R.C. Bishop of | 














; 





Chalcedon, 1605 (1606 and ?), 1609 (Athen., iii. 
387), and Walsingham, 1609. 

8. The Woefull Crie of Rome. Lond., 
1605, 4to.—There is a copy in the library at Lan- 
hydrock, Cornwall. Lady Robartes has kindly 
described it as being dated from Bell’s study, 
April 1, 1605, and as being dedicated to “the 
Right Honourable my good Lord Thomas, the 


| Lord of Ellesmere, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


} 


land,’ in order to “ give at the least some signal 
signification of a thankfull minde for your Lord- 
ships most honourable, yea, unspeakable favours 
towards me from time to time : each such so great 
as, without which, I could not this day breathe 
upon earth, and much less make use of my small 
talent for the common good of others.” The same 
library contains a copy of No. 1. 

9. The Pope's Funeral; containing a Reply 
to a pretended Answere of a Libell called the “ Fore- 
runner of Bell’s Downfall.” Together with his 
treatise called, The Regiment of the Church, Lond., 
1606, 4to.—Before The Regiment of the Church 
are two dedications, one to King James, Mar. 18, 
1605-6, and the other to Richard (Bancroft), Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie, undated. A copy of this 
book, dated 1605, was in John Byrom’s library 
Catal., p. 21). Another copy, called Of Church 
Government, 1609, is in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambr'dge. B. C. (i.e. Parsons) replied 
in The Dolefvl Knell of Thomas Bell. That is a 
Full and Sound Answer to his Par iphlet intitule l 
“ The Popes Funeral,” which he published agatnst 
a Treatise of Myne, called “ The Fore-runner of 
Bels Dovvnefal.” Printed at Roane 1607. Cf. 
Athen. Oxon, ii. 77. Dr. Jessopp describes this 
book as “among the most telling and pungent of 
Parsons’s compositions.” Cf. Hazlitt’s Collections, 
p. 34. 

10. The Jesuites Ante-past ; conteining a Reply 
against a Pretensed Aunswere to “ The Downefall of 
Poperie.” Lond., 1608, 4to.—This is the volume 
noticed by Mr. Wittiams, ante, p. 272. It is 


| dedicated to Thomas, Earl of Dorset, the poet. 


1l. The Tryall of the New Religion. Lond., 
1608, 4to.—Dedicated to Sir Charles Hayles and 
Sir Cuthbert Pepper, July 1, 1607.—There is a 
copy at Lanhydrock, Cornwall. It is a reply to 
Parsons’s Dolefull Knell, and Parsons made a 
rejoinder in Bel’s Trial Examined, 1608. In the 
Dedication to The Catholique Triumph Bell 
relates :— 

“ Now lately in the end of the yeare 1608 an other 
pretensed Answere (a silly thing God wote) was pub- 
lished against my Booke, intituled, The Tryall of the New 
Religion. This pamphlet came to my handes in Nouem- 
ber last; at which time, I was very ill in body, and also 
distant oboue one hundred Myles from mine owne 
Librarie :...... The case so standing, albeit your Grace 
was then aboue fourtie Myles from me; yet did I pre- 
sume to bemone my selfe vnto your Grace for the supply 
of my present want of Bookes; with whom my suite 
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found such entertainement, as I neither did, nor euer | famma, the bird being so called on 


could expect 


12. A Christi Dialogue between a Deformed 
C'atholicke il wv, and a Reformed Catholike in 
th f r’ Enaland. 1609, 4to. (Th rpe’s 
Catalogue, 1542. Mr. Napier’s note.) A copy of | 
this bo k, ( ed l li vue het Ceen Pa ist and 


Protestant, 1€09, is in the library of Emmanuel 


The Catholique [misprinted Cotterlie’s in 
p. 1054] Triwmph ; contain- 
Parsons’s] Answere against 
Ve teligion.” Lond., 1610, 
4to. Dedicated to Toby (Matthew) Archbishop 
of York, June 3, 1609. 
Ballance Mr. Napier has 
seen this attril ed to Bell. See No. 6: and the 
Bodleian Catalogue, 1843, vol. i. p. 597. 
These works amply bear out Dr. 
statement, that Bell was “as furious and potent 
a declaimer cainst the Papa 
Puritan could desire to find.” 


Je ssopp’s 
as the strongest 


Joun E. Baier. 


Stretfor r 

Firznernert’s *‘ Boxe or Huspanpry” (6% 
S. i. 246, 391 One of your correspondents 
on this sul refers to Walter de Henley’s work 
on husband y. This book has never been printed, 
but it was frequently copied. There are two 


MSS. of it in Bodley, Douce 98, and Digby 147, 
the former in French, the latter in Latin. Douce 
was of opinion that the Latin translation was made 
by Grosteste. 

Walter de Henley’s work was written two cen- 
turies before the time of Edward IV. The Douce 
MS. is probably about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. I have quoted largely from it in my 
History of Agriculture and Prices, as it is the only 
authority on medieval agriculture. The book 
does not mention the scab in sheep, a disease 
which appeared for the first time about 1280, It 
may therefore be concluded that it is anterior to 
this date. Now Iam about it, it may be worth 
while to mention that the smut in wheat was first 
noticed in 1530, Walter de Henley’s book ought 
to be printed. James E. Tuorotp Rocers. 

Oxford. 


Framinco (6 §. ii. 526).—I have already 
shown in my Etymological Dictionary that the 
word is Spanish. The Spanish name, flamenco, is 
from the Spanish fama, a flame. I have also 
noted, in the same work, that the English word 
occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 403. 
I find that the same etymology is given in Mahn’s 
Webster. Watrer W. SxKear. 

Cambridge, 

This word is obviously derived from the 
Spanish flamenco, which in turn is from Latin 





account of its 
red colour. Under flamenco Minsheu says, in his 
Guide into the LGL7, *“* Genus avis 


que circum lacus versatur ita dicta quod sit colorts 


7% nques, ect. 
long 





fammei, vel ] iod a Flandri prim in vetel ntur, 

& A bird like a shoveler.” The English words 

show that flamingo was not in use in his time. 
, 


Prof. Skeat gives us a reference for the word, Sir 
T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p. 403. Is there 
any earlier instance of its us¢ The word is not 
noticed by Bailey or Johnson. 
F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


A Mezzortiyt, 1771 (6™ §. ii. 
scription under the print described should be :— 

* Mrs. Yates in the character of Medea, Act I. scene 7 

“R. E. Pine pinxt. W. Dickinson fecit. 

“ Publish'd according to Act of Parliament, January Ist, 
1771. Price 10s. 6d.”’ 
See British Mezzotinto Portraits, by John Chaloner 
Smith, part i., 1878, p. 202, No. 72. 

Georce Wittiam Rev 
British Museum. 


Wuitrcnaret Movst (6™ §. ii. 309).—The 
“Mount” is represented by a row of houses, so 
named, facing Mile End R vad, and b cked by 
Mount Street. It is situated immediately west- 
ward of the London Hospital, from which it is 
separated by Turner Stre In Chatelain’s fine 
view of the hospital, the Mount 


} 


ap] 
rither considerable elevation. Now the 
great, still it is very perceptible, especially in 
Turner Street. In Chatelain’s print the elevation 
f the Mount is abrupt and isolated, but the 
ground is still raised, forming a distinct ridge for 
a considerable distance westward. I should be 
glad to have the opinion of geologists as to whether 
this rise is natural or artificial. Chatelain repre- 
sents the open flat ground on which the hospital 
stands isolated as marsh or water-meadow, with 
a wide ditch in front parallel with the street ; and 
John Guarde describes the adjoining Mile End as 
“the common near London,” “ where penny-royal 
grows in great abundance.” Like many other 
waste and law-abandoned places on the outskirts 
of London, the Mount was, up to late in last cen- 
tury, a common resort for dog-fighters and pugilists. 
It would appear that rubbish was shot thereabouts 
from a very early period. John Strype must have 
known the locality from his childhood, having 
been born at Stepney in 1643. He describes 
Whitechapel as “ a spacious fair street for entrance 
into the City eastward, and somewhat long, reckon- 
ing from the laystall East unto the bars West.” 
The italics are mine. In 1665 this was the site 
of one of the great plague-pits which, when the 
City churchyards were full of plague-stricken 
corpses, were dug on the outskirts of London 
parishes. When the foundations of the western 


ears as a 


rise is not 
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bu 
Mi 
human, were turned up. Here, too, it is believed 
much rubbish was cast after the Great Fire. There 
are views of the ash hills north of London, cele- 


s of the London Hospital, abutt 





brated by Charles Dickens, which countenance the 

i that the elevation of surfi described above 
may gq e p ssibly be due to artificial deposit 
rhis question might be readily set at rest when 
i foundation is dug on any part of the ridge 


Aw O_p Cantersury Token (6" 5 
Toke f the Se teenth Century, by W. 
I.S.A. (London, John Russell Smith, 36, Soho 
Square, 1558), p. 125, ““ E h * 
Canterbury, No. 53. Obv.: “Thomas Jenings 
His Half Peny.” Rey.: “ Of Canterbvry, 1¢ 
A man smoking and making candles, 4d. 
W. SraveNHAGEN J 











4 6* §. ii. 32 [his word, which 
the ¢ ries define as a | pike, i lie 
tiol nex 1 with the introduction of the 
hop into this country in the old popular rhyux 

Hops, carp, pickerel, and beer 
Came into England all in one ye 
Joun R. Ja 
Museum, Kk 
A Hortvs Siccus (6™ §. ii. 367).—T follow 
extract is interesting, although it does not 
correspondent’s question :— 

I ry on the minutes (Jan. 12, 1759, three 

3 before the opening of the Museum) is as follows 

Tavlor White, Esq., for one m | and that 


said Mr. White having occasion to mak 
pecimens of cinnamon and cassia, sucl 
ntain the said specimens be 








: 
r -£ 1 for that pury 
fl d British Muse 
Epwarp H. 
s Bench Walk, Temple. | 


Sir Hans 5 yane’s collection was ma 


the ear rg It is now in the British 
: t Morison’s at Oxford was made 
tiew vears ali er, R. C. A. - 


| least.” I have al 


PcNsTers AND Picxrockets (6 §, ii. 428),.— 
The “ great critic” who, according to the note in 
Pope ’s Dune iad, declared that he who would make 
a pun would } ick a poc ket was John Dennis. The 
saying is quoted, and attributed to this old oppo- 
nent of Pope, in a pamphlet by Benj. Victor, en- 
titled An Epistle to Sir Rich wrd Steele on his P ty 
called the Conscious Lovers. As this pamphlet 
bears date 1722, and is shown by contemporary 
records to have been issued in that year, when 
Dr. Johnson was only thirteen years ol 
clear, at least, that the remark coul 


i, it is quite 
d not have 


ng on the 
it, were dug, many bones, considered to be 


m™ 


originated wih him. This is, I suspect, only 

another illust:ation of the way in which anecdotes 

are commonly transferred from one celebrity to 

another. Moy Tuomas. 
The Paragon, Streatham H 


referred to was Dennis. “ It is well 





kr Dennis execrated a pun. ‘ He that 
Ww pun,’ said the pedant, ‘ would not 
seri ck a pocket Wine and Walnuts, 
y ne, vol. 277, second edit., 1824) 
i ( Wy! 
Tne D Ros W so CaLu 6% §, ii 
271) 
The Briar Bi or Hep Tree, is also called & 
, wh isa at so common and well knowne 


that it were ti »ysmall pury 
i hereof 








p.2 
rR. R 

Bos , Linc re. 

Witiiam Gorr, 1 Resicive (6" §, ii. 34 

He was the son of Stephen Gotle, or Gouyh, 





. ” i 
tector of Stanmore, Sussex, & warm supporter 
of the Parliamentary cause, and rose to high 
noir of him would form too long an 
urticle. AGA is therefore referred to The Ili 
a bitter book), London, 1720, v 





p. 12 \ ud, \ Bi r e Univers lle, 
< ed by Dr. H er, Par 1852-66, 46 vols. 5vo 
Imp. Dict. of Un bi GEORG! \ HIT! 


cTUATION: “ RELIGIO 





| Mmnect (6% S. ii. 265, 393).—As Mar. Eb. 


Marsuatt has mentioned my forthcoming 
edition of the Relig Medici in connexion 


with Uyepa’s two communications, perhaps I 
ought to te tl n Sir Thomas Browne’s Even- 





last,” not “at 
punctuation of 
all ) the old editions, wh h makes Sir T. Browne 
confess himself to be an Atheist; but (as Mr. 
MARSHALL has poi inted out) there 13s no real diffi- 
culty in thi = loxical expression, though Merry- 
weather, the Lat ansiator, appears to have been 
puzzled by it. \ Ae 


; Hast ngs. 


ing Hymn, I have (on the authority of several old 
editions) adopted tl = 





E.ection Corovurs (6™ §, i. 355, 382 ; i. 175, 
337).—In South-west Lancashire blue is in Con- 
servative colour, and red that favoured by the 


Liberals. The Liberal Central Committee is at 
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Liverpool, where blue is the Liberal party colour. 
At the recent election some confusion was the 
consequence, the first supply of election literature 
sent to this end of the division being all blue, and 
thus causing the remark that the Liberals were 
either ashamed of their colour or were acting 
unfairly. A second supply of posters and circulars, 
printed in red ink, set matters right, and the bill- 
posters profited by the misunderstanding by having 
to paste the red bills over the condemned blu 
posters, J. Kh. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


I do not think that the origin of the Whig 
colours of buff and blue has ever been discussed 
in “N. & Q.” Wraxall, as is well known 
(Memoirs, ii. 3), says, ‘‘ Fox assumed these colours 
as being the distinguishing badge or uniform of 
Washington and the American insurgents.” Is 
there any corroboration of the statement! Fox 
himself said that his motto was :— 

* Buff and blue, 
And Mra. Crewe.” 
In Lord Stanhope’s Miscellanies (First Series, pp. 
116-122) there is a correspondence on the subject, 
and one or two other suggestions as to the origin of 
the colours are made, but they are supported by 
no evidence whatever. A letter, however, from 
Sparkes, the American historian, is given, in which 
he expressed his belief that the Americans copied 
the Whig uniform, not the Whigs the American 
one. It seems hardly possible that the circum- 
stances of the adoption of these colours by Fox 
should not be noticed in some of the contemporary 
newspapers or magazines, but I have not been able 
to discover any such passage. Perhaps some of 
the readers of “ N. & ().” may be more fortunate. 

Tae Mysrery or Berkerry Square (5 §, 
xii. 87 ; 6" §. ii. 417, 435).—There is a proverb, 
or a legal fiction, that a man’s house is his castle, 
but there is never added, as there ought to be, “to 
which any one may lay siege whenever and in 
whatever way he pleases.” During the last year I 
have had to endure the daily attacks of fourteen 
or fifteen performances of the Carnival of Venice 
and Grandfather's Clock, and though I have ex- 
pressed the apocryphal wish, “* Would that Blucher 
and night would come!” it was only realized by 
two German bands and a piano between them, all 
playing at the same time. ‘Tis true I have not yet 
had a breach made in my walls, but I am intensely 
afraid that such will be my fate, for my castle is 
united with that of a neighbour, and it has been 
our custom to have “soap, paint, and white- 
wash ” (see J. C. M.) used at the same time ; but 
this year— Hibernia excitata—my neighbour not 
receiving his rents, the lustration has had to be 
postponed. Now, I am in dread lest, from the 
gloomy look of my abode, a ghost may be appro- 


| priated to me with as little show of evidence, 
| authority, or justification as in the case of the 
| Berkeley Square Mystery. This anxiety is 
| heightened by the fact that a friend sent me a 
book, saying, “‘ Here is a full account of the ghost 
in your street.” The book is called Twilight Stories, 
| but I find from the fly-leaf that it was published 
some time before under the title of Tales for Christ- 
mas Eve. Therein is minutely told the Berkeley 
Square Mystery, with all its thrilling romance, and 
from this book, I have no doubt, the story arose, 
ind all the nonsense that has been written about 
it. Mr. Westwoop expresses himself somewhat 
virtuously indignant that the matter is not legally 
investigated. If he has the authority of the pro- 
prietor, or can give any evidence to justify such a 
proceeding, by all means let him do so; if not, I 
do protest against any one’s castle being besieged, 
and the owner’s privacy invaded, through the 
morbid imagination of a young authoress or the 
tittle-tattle and gossip of the kitchen and the 
servants’ hall, CLARRY. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[C. C, M. next week. ] 


‘ 


Mommy Waeat and Meumy Teern (6 8. 
ii. 306, 415).—From Mr. SeweEtu’s interesting 
note it would appear that we have no warrant for 
believing in the growth of “ mummy wheat,” so 
often cited as proving the extraordinary tenacity 
of life in the wheat germ. 

Another statement about mummies, as evidence 
of surgical skill among the ancient Egyptians, 
seems to be equally unfounded. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson asserted that teeth stopped with gold 
had been found in the jaws of mummies ; but at 
a meeting of the Odontological Society, reported 
in the Medical Times and Gazette of Nov. 10, 1880, 
the president said that when in Egypt he had 
made careful inquiries without meeting with a 
single authentic specimen; and he added that the 
late Mr. Bonomi had never been able to find 
stopping of any kind in a mummy’s tooth. The 
conclusion the society came to was that the 
authority on which Sir Gardner Wilkinson had 
| made the statement—that of “a Greek merchant 
| long resident at Thebes ”—was altogether worthless. 

J. Dixon. 


Whoever will consult the Reports of the British 
Association, articles “ Vitality of Seeds,” will find 
that this question has long been settled by the 
best botanists of the day, Prof. Henslow being one 
of the committee to whom it was entrusted to 
report. They found that none of the common 
grains, wheat, barley, oats, &c., retained the power 
of germinating for more than seven or eight years ; 
and of the scores of seeds on which they experi- 
| mented, only one or two germinated after twenty- 

five years. That the so-called mummy wheat 
really comes from Egypt is true enough, and 
| accordingly it has the three spikes of Egyptian 
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wheat ; but as the mummies come over packed in 
straw, that is easily explained. Unfortunately 


for the hypothesis that the wheat is of the time of 


the Pharaohs, some of the grains came up maize, 
which assuredly is more recent than Columbus. 
Cc. M 


JOSSELYN OF Horkstey, co, Essex (6% §. ii. 
267).—A propos cf this family, though not exactly 


answering Mr, Jossetyy’s query, a neighbour of 


his contributes the following particulars to the 
Cheln ford Chronicle of October 8. They are 


CN. & Q”:— 


ipying a dis 


worth “ making a note of” in 

“As an interest in this family is now cecup) 
tinctive place, may I (as interested in the preservation 

f all ancient family memorials, and especially of monu- 
mental brasses) now add that at High Roothing exist 
or shall I say did exist?—the following to that dis 
tinguished fumily 

“On a large brass memorial in the chancel, one to 
Edward Jocelyn, fourth son of Sir Thomas Jocelyn, 
Knight of the Bath, who died 1627, and his wife Mary, 
née Lambe, who died 1614. 

“ Another to Christopher, fifth son of Henry Jocelyn, 
who died 1605. 

* Another, with twelve lines of verse commemorating 
his life, virtues, and abilities, to John Jocelyn, third 


son of Sir Thomas Jocelyn. This John was born 1529, 
and died 1603. 


his wife, temp. Henry I. It was suppressed and 
given to Cardinal Wolsey. In 1554 it was granted 
to Sir John Huddilstone, and, passing through 
various hands, came to the Joscelyns. 

J. W. Savity, F.R.H.S. 


Dunmow, Essex. 


Porta DEL Poroto (6™ §. ii. 148, 273).—Thera 
can be no doubt that the gate and the square 


from the church of Santa 
Passing over the early tradi- 


received their name 
Maria del Popolo. 


tions, it is vient to say that in the year 1099 
Pope Paschal II ympanied by the cardinals, 
the clergy, and a great multitude of people, laid 
the foundation of the church of Santa Maria, sur- 


he i 
named del Pop lo, because it was built by the 


contributions of the Roman people. The gate and 


| the square were subsequently called Porta, and 


‘The Jocelyns are of great antiquity, as Sir Gilbert | 


Jocelyn was living in 1066, and by some was said to 
have founded the abbey of Sempringham, co. Lincoln. 
The Christian name of Geoffry was introduced into the 
pedigree by the marriage of one of the early ancestors 
with Dorothy, daughter of Sir Geoffry Gate. 

“I will only now further note that their zeal and 
devotion have ever been evinced for the benefit of the 
parish of High Roothing. In the earliest period Jolin 
Jocelyn gave six milch kine—the profit of two to the 
reparation of the church, and of the other four for obits 
for the souls of the family and their ancestors. In later 
times schools were founded, erected, and endowed 
them, and some of the Jocelyns have been rectors, 
patrons, and possessors of the manor and the advowson. 
— Yours very faithfully, “Cuas. GOLpINe. 

* Colchester, October 5th, 1880.” 





I may add a note to Mr. Golding’s. The school- 
house, said to have been given by Sir Strange 
Jocelyn, was sold by the lord of the manor in 
1814, there being no trace of any grant of it on 
the rolls of the manor, and nothing is known of it, 
consequently on this point Mr. Golding is in error. 
New Hall, nowa farmhouse, was built by one of the 
Jocelyns over two hundred years ago ; it was then 
a large house with a court and chapel. Before 
the Conquest, High Roothing was held by Ely 
Abbey, the monks of which were deprived of it by 
William the Norman for giving shelter to their own 
fugitive countrymen. After passing through five 
hands, it was sold in 1554 by Sir William Stafford to 
Thomas Jocelyn, an ancestor of the Earl of Roden. 
Twenty years ago a house on the north side of 
Little Horkesley Church belonged to Mr. J. Jos- 
celyn, and occupied the site of a Cluniac priory, 


founded by Robert Fitz-Godebald and Beatrix 


Piazza, di Santa Maria del Popolo ; 
found the name Porta del Popolo for the first time 
in 1404, as deriving its name from the church. 
Moroni says that it was originally called Porta di 
S. Maria del Popolo, and then, for brevity’s sake, 
el Po} lo. The re appear to be no yvroun ls for 
the suggestion that the name was derived from 
} 1 P i, or I yplar trees. (Cf. Franzini, Roma 
intica e Moderna, Roma, 1668; Totti, Ritratto 
Roma Moderna, Roma, 1638; Gabriel Diaz 
Vara Calderon, Grandezas y Maravillas de la in- 
lyia y Sancta Ciudad dz: Roma, Madrid, 1673 ; 
I ni, Dizion wrto di Eru lizione Storie ) Eccle- 
istica, under “ Chiesa di S. Maria del Popolo,” 
* Piazza,” and “ Porta del Popolo.”) The three 
first-named books are very interesting on account 
‘Epmunp WATERTON. 


and Nibby 


of the curious woodcuts. Ep 


“yy rt “th 
i S . 


Is ninAs CoLtumpinas” (6™ S, ii. 388° 
This hymn is printed in Moll’s Hymnarium 
as “Jesuiten Poesie.” I could send your corre- 
spondent a copy of the verses given in Moll, if he 
has not access to that collection. Ido not like to 
take up space here with what may, after all, be 
identical with one or other of the two versions 
named by Mr. Wat tN. 
C. H. E. 
Tue Proxenciation or “ Antnony ” (6% §, i. 
19, 123, 264, 286, 306 ; ii. 118).—In German—in 
which, as a rule, every letter is pronounced—there 
has been a change lately in the writing of the 
sound t in words which formerly expressed it by 
th. This “extension” h is limited to stem syllables, 
and only used in those which had at in Anlaut or an 
Irmn in Auslaut. In syllables otherwise known as 
long the use of th is avoided ; thus, Tier, Teil, Urteil, 
Vorteil, Tau, and the final syllables -tum, -tim, 





CARMICHAEL. 


| corresponding to English -dom ; Thee (tea), however, 


because a foreign word. Thish is called in German 
Dehnungs h. Inlautend or auslautend th is 
limited to certain proper names or foreign words, 
as Bertha, Kathedrale; but it is now Glut, Flut, 
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Kot, Rat, Wut, &. Wirt and Turm have the 
vowel short, and so much the less require the h. 
There are many words in which this /# is not an 
extension fh, and therefore in these it is not ex- 
cluded. Such are words like bahen, Ehe, Rethen. 
Here the h has a substantive force. The A is now 
rejected before -heit, as in Hoheit. If this principle 
be applied to English we shall be inclined to drop 
the hin Anthony and in Thames, and also in Thanet, 
which I believe was formerly Tenet. There is no 
sound in German like English th, so that both t 
and th (the latter now much limited) used to offi- 
ciate tor f. H. F, Wootrycs. 


Oare Vicarage. 


VALENTINE Famizy (6™ §. i. 336, 380; ii. 196). 
—Amongst my notes are the following entries re- 
lating to the above family. Possibly they may be 
connected with the Benjamin Valentine mentioned 
by J. H. 1. 

Ex Parish Registers of Stanbridgeford 

1660, Dec. 20. Thomas Vallentin buried. 

1662, Sept. 4. Thomas, the son of Simon Valentine, 
bapt 

1697, June 7. Alice Valentine was buried. 

1699, April 20, William Valentine was buried 

1709, June 18. Sarah, da, of William and Susanna 
Valentine, of Eggington, bur. 

1717, April 5. Mary, da. of William Valentine, of 
Exzgington, was buried 

1719, July 24. Thomas Valentine, Gent., of the hamlet 
of Eggington, in the parish of Leighton, buried 

1719, July 26. Susana, wife of William Valentine, of 
Eggington, was buried. 

Ex Parish Registers of Tilsworth. 

1661, Se pt. ii. 
Neele. 

I may add that both these parishes are in co. 
Bedford, on the borders of Bucks. 

P. A, 

Tomas Mircnent (6 §. ii. 288).—It may be 
mentioned in connexion with this name that Mr. 
Mitchell himself retired to the village of Steeple 
Aston, in Oxon, some years before his death in 
1845. While he was there I met him at the 
dinner-table of a common friend, when he told me 
this of himself. For some time having doubts, he 
sought for some prophecy of which the fulfilment 
was so capable of being ascertained that he need 
not question it, and that he found it in Dr. Wolff's 
narrative of his interview with the Beni-Khaibr 
(Journal, 1829, ii. 334), by which he was satisfied. 

Ep. Marsnatt, 

After leaving Christ’s Hospital, where he was 
educated, this distinguished scholar resided first 
at Cambridge, and subsequently at Oxford, revising 
the Greek works which issued from the Clarendon 
Press, or at Steeple Aston, near Woodstock, where 
he died May 4, 1845. A brief notice is given of 
him in a New Biographical Dictionary, by Thomp- 
son Cooper, F.S.A., s.n., p. 871. 

Wituram Pratt. 


Simon Valentine married to Elizabeth 
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Thomas Mitchell was of Pembroke, Cambridge, 
and elected Fellow of Sidney in 1809 (Grad. 
Cantabr.). Mr. Mitchell’s editions of five of the 
comedies of Aristophanes, Rana, Nubes, Vespe, 
Acharnenses, Equites, most certainly deserve 
mention, and old Cambridge men will recollect 
G. J. Kennedy’s Remarks on Mr. Mitchell 7 
tophanes (1841), with Mitchell’s reply. 

P. J. F. Gantitioy. 

“Tur Briere Bonnets 


6% §. ii, 345, 437). 
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OVER THE Borver’ 
Alas! that any contributor 
to “HN. & ) 1 sh uld know so little ab put this 
otherwise well-known song of Sir Walter Scott! 
It occurs in The Monastery, chap. xxv., being sung 
by a retainer of Julian Avenel. The misquoted 
line runs thus: 
“ Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish g/ I 
NorvaL CLYNeE. 
Aberdeen 


“Toe Wuirriap” (6 §, ii. 245, 353).—The 
Rev. Henry Halliwell, B.D., the hero of The 
MW hippiad, is depicted as one of the characters in 
My Cousin Nicholas, issued originally in the pages 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, by the Rev. R. H. Bar- 
ham (Thomas Ingoldsby), in 1834. For allusions 
to Mr. Halliwell and to the circumstances that 
originated The Whippiad, let me refer your readers 
to the Life and Letters of the Rev. R. H. Barham, 
vol. i. pp. 227-8. Mr. Barham entered at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1807, about five years after the 
event alluded to, and when no doubt it was very 
freshly remembered— 

“ Where o'er the porch in brazen splendour glows 

The vast projection of the mystic nose.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Onscure Expressions (6" §. ii, 247, 377).— 
Bead-hook.—A..- beado, beadu, war, battle ; 
grappling irons used in battle. Bead-hook is 
formed as beadu-grime, a war-helmet ; beadu- 
earo, engine of war, &c. 

Blemos.—Probably connected with Sw. blemma, 
a swelling, and similar to the cushion called in Ger- 
many a plumo; a soft eider-down case resembling 
the eider quilts used in this country, but much 
smaller. 

Bodkin lottery.—Lotteries were very common 
about forty or fifty years ago, and when they were 
for small articles were called raffles in the west of 
England. Wandering tradesmen, who were often 
dealers in hardware, sometimes formed them in 
order to dispose of knives and other small things. 
The lottery thus formed was called a hardware 
rafile, and was, I presume, the same as a “ bodkin 
lottery.” It must be remembered that the word 
bodkin formerly denoted a knife or dagger. 

Boedied scarlet.—Seventeenth century spelling 
for Bow-dyed. Drebbels, or, more correctly, Corne- 
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lius van Drebbel, was a Dutchman, famous as a 
natural philosopher in the sixteenth, and the first 
part of the seventeenth, century. He shares with 
Santorio the honour of inventing the baro- 
meter. He discovered accidentally a method for 
producing a bright scarlet dye by observing the 
effect of tin on a dye <_ from cochineal. It 
wits afterwards improved | yy Kuffler, an eminent 

yer at Leyden, who became his si n-in- law, and 








1 this later form was the source of the brilliant 
scarlet colour of the Gobelin tapestry. It was 
brought into England by a Fleming named 
Kepler, who established some dye-works at Bow, 


nexr London, and “on that account,’ 
mann, “the colour was called at firs é 
Ee lish the Bow-dye” (Hist. of Invent., ii. 205, 
. 1797, and Anderson’s List. of Commerce 
susby.—This word, I believe, came from ‘ee 
gary with Aussar and shako. The latter can be 
easily traced to their source, but the origin of 
bushy is not so certain. The Magyar name for 
military hat with a projecting spike—the German 
pick el-haube—is vasfoveg, which does not much 
se emble the word in - stion; but if, as I 
strongly suspect, the Magyar f and v represent an 








the earlier form would be basboveg (or -o! 

which busby might easily be formed. i 

derivation be not accepted, the word must be 

referred, I think, to some non-Hungarian language, 

for the Mag. kalap (hat) and sapka (cap) have not 

the least connexion with our busby. J.D. 
Belsize Square. 


PLACE-NAMES OF ExGLanp: A Dictionary (6 
5. 1. 433; ii. 50, 90, 192, 376).—In reference to 
Pror. Skear’s remarks, ante, p. 50, I may be 
excused for asking insertion for an extract from so 
well-known an antiquary as the late Master of Caius 
in answer to my question, What is the derivation 
of Ilbury? the site of an ancient settlement near 
this place :— 





‘Unless we can find the name you mention in its 
glo-Saxon dress, it would be useless to speculate on its 
ym logy. Local names pass through such strange 
changes from the tenth to the thirteenth century as to 
baffle all attempts at an analysis of them. I will give 
you half-a-dozen guesses as to the origina! form of // in 
Ilbury, and each guess might be a ‘blun ler and only 
mislead. There can be no doubt that there we 
two very ancient settlem nts—towns or villages 
line of country where I!bury lies, or rather 
But it is a dangerous tl ing to setan antiquary a-dreaming 
I will be prudent and forbear.’ 
Ep. 








re one or 
n the 
} 


once iay 


MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Wearinc Hars 1x Cnurcn: SMeEtuine THE 
Hat (6 §. i. 374, 519 ; ii. 57, 314).—The custom 
of wearing hats in church was persisted in by 
Puritans as late as towards the middle of the 


seventeenth century, as appears by a letter written | 


| would be interesting 


| termination ham havin 


“tits ' ; | bourhood ; for this often indic 
older b (comp. Sn, Cordobs or Corduba, Cordova), | ? , : 


from the episcopal palace at Gloucester in 1639 by 
Allibond to Dr. Heylin, the friend of Laud, 

and one of the king’s chaplains, in which, speaking 
of Alderman Pury, of Gloucester, who was a can- 
didate for the representation of that city, he 
says : “Ald. Pury, sometimes a weaver, now an 
ttorney, whom I thinke nothing has so much in- 
Fe s his irreverence in God’s house, sitting 
covered pl oe all the rest sit bare,” &c This 
letter, a very curious one, was published in the 

i 





Gloucester Journal in January, 1874, and has since 
appeared in the Calendar of State Papers (Do- 
mestic). J.J. P. 
Temple 
“ Hott” (6" §S. ii. 264, 316, 357, 394, 413).- 
Idershott has ily not been long generally 





¢ called by that name ; probably the older form of 





the word only passed out of use about the time 
wa camp was established there in 1854. In 

» Parliamentary Gazetteer, published in 1843, 
ve in Clarke British Gazetteer, published in 


1852, the old sp lling A ldersholt is employed. It 
to know how it is pronounced 
of the place or neigh- 
clearly the 
n of the name of a place which an altered 
s, the meaning of the 


1abitants, natives 


old inl ! 
ite 5 
real orig 
spelling has obscured. Thu 

g¢ been forgotten, a previous 
letter is constantly erroneously joined with it in 
pronouncing plac es so ending by those who are not 


natives of the locality. Thus Eltham, with which 


I am myself familiar, is often called by non- 
residents El-tham; by natives always Elt-ham. 
The same remark, I believe, : pplic s to Grantham ; 


does to Lewisham, the 
gj ined to the ham in pronun- 

regard to Oxshott, or rather 
Okesh ude or Okeshed (as it is spelled in nearly all 
I am very familiar with the neighbour- 
‘er heard natives pronounce it 
without making the s part of the second, not 
of the first, syllable of the word. Hence I conclude 
that in this case the second syllable is not a cor- 
ruption of holt, although in others, as Aldershott, 





a similar one cert 
s being or not bein 


ciation. Now, with 


old maps), 
hood, and have neé 


the J seems to have disappeared by elision. False 
analogy sometimes leads into error. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 
As far as holt is concerned Mr. Lyxn must 


make out his case if he can. But he will not mend 
natters by the help of stomach. He objects “to 
its being considered ridiculous to derive a word 
from a substantive like shade and a verb meaning 
to have or own. We have, indeed, many examples 
of it, the familiar word stomach being of the number.” 
Can it possibly be that he means to compound 
stomac h (sti ymachus) . TTOMLAXOS, from oTOpLe. — 
€éxerv, and to make it mean “to have a mot ith ” 

I am very much afraid the familiar word will not 
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convince Pror. Sxeat, who will perhaps take 


oropuaxos as a mere diminutive. 
O. W. Taxcocx. 


Carew Caste (6™ S. ii. 327, 377).—There is 
a description of this castle in Archaologia, iii. 113, 
and a good general summary of its history in 
Lewis's Topog. Dict. of Wales, s.v. “Carew.” It 
was built by Gerald de Windsor, Castellan of 
Pembroke, temp. Hen. 1., who got Carew by his 
marriage with Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, 
and whose descendants took the territorial de- 
signation as their surname. Lost to the family by 
Edmund Carew under Hen. VII, when it was 
mortgaged to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the estate was 
reacquired, temp. Car. I., by Sir John Carew, and 
remains in the possession of the heirs of line of 
Sir John’s great-grandson, Thomas Carew, who 
died s.p.m. in 1766, The Pole-Carews of Antony 
represent, as heirs of line, Alexander Carew of 
Antony, fourth son, while the Warrington-Carews 
of Carew Castle and Crowcombe represent William, 
fifth son, and the Carews of Haccombe are heirs 
male of Nicholas, second son, of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, of Carew Castle, temp. Hen. VI. 

Noman. 

An account of this castle will be found in An 
Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire, by Richard 
Fenton, F.S.A., London, 1811, commencing at 
p. 249 ; the work also contains plates of the castle 
and cross and of some effigies in the church. In 
August last a visit was paid to the castle by the 
Cambrian Archeological Society, of which a short 
notice appeared in the 7'imes, and a more detailed 
account will perhaps be given in the Journal of 
the Society. 

The local pronunciation of the name of the castle, 
as given by G. C., corresponds with that still used 
by the branch of the Carew family settled at 
Antony, in Cornwall, and I have heard that the 
branch at Haccombe, in Devonshire, was always 
spoken of in that county as “‘ Cary,” until the late 
Sir Henry Carew, who succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1805, adopted the phonetic pronunciation of 
“ Caréw,” in order to make a more marked dis- 
tinction between the members of his own family 
and his neighbours the Carys of Tor Abbey. The 
Pembrokeshire and Cornish pronunciation would 
appear to be confirmed by the following line in 
Ben Jonson's Ezecration upon Vulcan :— 

* Which noble Carew, Cotton, Selden lent.” 
It will be found in p. 419 of vol. viii. of Gifford’s 
edition of Jonson’s Works, London, 1816, and the 
rhythm seems to require that Carew should be 
sounded as a trochee, like Cotton and Selden. 

G. C. will find the Carew pedigree, down to the 
time of Elizabeth, in the Life of Sir Peter Carew 
of Mohun’s Ottery, near Honiton, edited by Sir 
John Maclean in 1857 from John Hoker’s MS. in 
the Lambeth Library. Wiystow Jones. 





I was recently spending a short time in Tenby, 
and usually heard Carew pronounced as “ Carroo.” 
Caerau, forts, the plural of W. caer, has been 
assigned as the derivation of the word. 

F. C. Birxseckx Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Carist’s Hospitat (6® §, ii. 67, 113, 138, 156, 
193, 335).—The following names of distinguished 
alumni of “ the religious, ancient, and royal foun- 
dation” may be added to those which have already 
appeared in “N. & Q.” :—W. H. Guillemard, 
D.D.; H. D. Harper, D.D., Head Master of Sher- 
borne ; Rev. J. A. L. Airey, Second Wrangler and 
Head Mathematical Master of Merchant Taylors’ ; 
W. Foster White, Treasurer of Christ’s and Bar- 
tholomew’s ; Sir Edmund Harrison, K.C.B., De- 
puty Clerk of the Council; H. Trenham Reeks, 
Registrar and Curator of the Museum of Geology ; 
Lieut.-General White ; Major-General Alexander 
Cunningham, second son of Allan Cunningham ; 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, Bart., M.P. ; Richard Thorn- 
ton, the millionaire ; J. W. Redhouse, distinguished 
Orientalist ; F. Seymour Haden; H. Ludlow, 
Attorney-General of Trinidad ; Dr. Tilbury Fox ; 
F. Ives Scudamore, C.B. W. Marcuwick. 


Rev. J. T. J. Hewverr (6" §. ii. 268, 396, 414) 
was born in London April 30, 1800, educated at 
Charterhouse, and graduated at Worcester College, 
Oxford. In 1823 he was ordained to the curacy of 
Peppereel [sic], a little village near Oxford, and in 
1824 married his cousin Charlotte Elizabeth Hew- 
lett. In 1828 he was appointed Head Master of 
the Abingdon Grammar School, which post he 
held for twelve years, when ill health and many 
misfortunes compelled him to resign. He then 
took the curacy of Letcombe Regis, Berks, and 
eked out his small income by his pen. In 1842, 
when he had the sad trial of losing his wife, the 
then Lord Chancellor presented him to the rectory 
of Little Stambridge, Essex, and the Freemasons 
instituted him as chaplain to the Rochford Lodge. 
But he did not long enjoy these honours, for his 
income being only 1701. per annum compelled him 
to work so hard at his literary pursuits that his 
health sank under the strain, and he died in 1847, 
leaving nine children to deplore his loss. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his writings :—Peter Priggins, 
College Life, Parsons and Widows, Dunster Castle, 
The Parish Clerk, Great Tom of Oxford, Poetry for 
the Million. M. H. 


Ormonp Srreetr Cuapet (6* §. ii. 346, 392).— 
The Bedford Row Chapel of St. John never was 
called Ormond Chapel. Mr. Sotty is nearly 
right, I think, as he generally is, in all that he says 
about the chapel, except that it existed under 
a name now lost from 1706 to 1723. It never 
lost its name. It was always called St. George’s 
from the first moment, and is so named in James 
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Paterson’s Pietas Londinensis, 1814, p. 86. As 
the chapel seems to have puzzled our learned 
topographers, it may be as well to subjoin what he 
there says :— 

“St. George’s Chapel, in Queen Square, near Ormond 
Street, in Bloomsbury. It is a very stately, convenient, 
and large chapel of Ease to the Parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, for the Ease of those in Bloomsbury and Red 
Lion Square and other Places thereabouts, and too remote 
from the Mother-Church, built by the Contributions of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and others there in 1706; sufficient 
for a Parish-Church, for which it is now rightly designed, 
without any Reparation or Addition, having the last year 
had the Conveniency of a suitable Burying-Place in the 
Fields by Lamb’s Conduit added thereto, which was in- 
closed within a large Brick-Wall. The large Additions of 
extraordinary Buildings and Dwelling-Houses there, in- 
crease the number of Inhabitants of the best Degree who 
frequentitdaily. It is builtall of Brick, beautified within 
witha fine Altarpiece, large Galleries, Branches, and other 
ornaments.” 

Then he runs on about the name St. George. 
I give the capital letters just as he gives them. 
He records that there were prayers every morning 
at eleven, and evening at four. It was evidently 
in 1714about to be handed over tothe commissioners 
and to receive thence its district as a parish church. 
There are a great many notabilities lying there— 
Macaulay’s father amongst them. Can anybody 
tell where the burial-ground “in the Fields by 
Lamb’s Conduit” was, and when desecrated after 
the fashion of modern London? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Hurran” (6% §. ii. 166, 278, 318): 
Kanpanar (6 §, ii, 278, 416).—Allow me to 
give a short quotation to verify my etymology of 
Hurrah and Kandahar. “‘Har’ or ‘ Haro’ 
(whence the Greek Hérés ‘a hero’) signifies ‘ war’ 
and ‘ the god of war,’ and is a well-known Rajpoot 
appellation of that deity; Kand Har, therefore, is 
the country of ‘Har,’ or the ‘Haro’ tribe, &c.” 
India in Greece, by Mr. E. Pocock, London, 
Griffin & Co., 1852, p. 114. W. G. Warp. 

Perriston Towers, Herefordshire. 


According to Capt. F. Wilford, “ Ghor-bund 
is the Alexandria ad Paropamisum of the histo- 
rians of Alexander.” The Hindustdni word Khand 
signifies a district, a province; dhar is a small 
pond or salt-pit ; and ahar is the name of a tribe 
or caste extensively spread through Rohilkhand 
and other districts in the north-west provinces of 
India. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick, 


“ Biorrep ” (6% §. ii. 310, 334).—To bdluft, in 
the dialect of North Lincolnshire, means to blind- 
fold. Horses’ blinkers are called blufts. To bluft 
a bell, I make no doubt, means to muffle it up in 
such a way that, if it were a living thing, it would 
be blindfolded. Epwarp Pgacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





“Who is going to be blufted?” is what we say 
in Lincolnshire when we want to know who is 
about to be the blindfolded one in a game of 
blind man’s buff. A horse’s blinkers with us are 
blufters. St. SwitnHin, 


In Mr. Egerton Leigh’s Cheshire Glossary I find, 
s.v. “A term at blind man’s buff, ‘It is your 
turn to be blufted or blinded.’” In Lincolnshire 
bluft is used for a horse’s blinker. Bluffe, to 
blindfold, is given in Ray’s Collection of North- 
Country Words, 1691. 

F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Woman’s Tonove (6 §,. i. 272, 404, 504; ii. 
196, 337).—The following version has been current 
for some years in the city of Salisbury :— 

‘« Nature, regardful of the babbling race, 

Planted no beard upon a woman's face ; 
Not Freddy Keene’s* razors, though the very best, 
Could shave a chin that never is at rest.” 


C. H. 


Layton or West Layton (6 §. ii. 287, 351). 
—The designation of “ Layton of Whitehouse” is 
easily accounted for. The Whitehouse estate is a 
part of the Layton estates. Whitehouse itself is 
now a farmhouse. I hope to give Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL tidings of the monument of Francis 
Layton. C. G. C. 


Monetary Convention: Papa Money (6 
S. ii. 246, 373, 418).—In 1877, when stopping at 
the Bains du Mont Dore, Puy de Dome, I took in 
circulation a silver coin. Obv.: legend, “ Pivs IX. 
P. M. A. xxiii. ; bust showing left cheek. Rev. : 
legend, “ Stato Pontificio 50 R. C™” ; field, “10 
soldi, 1869.” On tendering this coin afterwards 
in Paris it was refused, with, if I remember rightly, 
an expression similar to that referred to by Mr. 
Woopwarp, “ Monsieur, le Pape ne va pas.” Yet 
papal coins circulated freely at Mont Dore. My coin 
is in good preservation, and is well struck, and I am 
glad now it was refused and has found a refuge in 
my cabinet. I have seen no money bearing the 
head of Leo XIII. W. Sravennacen Jones. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


“Sr Dieu w’EXISTAIT PAS, IL FAUDRAIT 
LINVENTER ” (6™ S. i. 437, 467; ii. 87) of Vol- 
taire is old in sentiment and expression. Tertullian, 
Ad Nationes, bk. ii. chap. 2, writes: “ Diogenes, 
when asked whether there were any gods, he 
replied, ‘I do not know, only there ought to be 
gods.’ Nisi ut sint expedire.” 

Ovid, in his Ars Amatoria, bk. i. line 637, says, 
“Tt is expedient there should be gods, and, as it is 
expedient, let us believe them to exist” :— 

“ Expedit esse deos: et, ut expedit, esse putemus.” 

As Mr. Riley, the translator of Ovid (Bohn’s), says, 





* A noted local cutler, 
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“This was the avowed opinion of some of the 
philosophers and atheists of antiquity.” Epicurus 
may be mentioned, according to Plutarch, Poly- 
bius, Strabo, Pliny the Elder, who said people could 
only be governed by the fear of the gods and the 
punishments of a future state. W. J. Birca. 

Antuors or Quotations Wantep (6 §. ii. 
429).— 

“ There is no home,” &c. 

My father says these lines are from a book called 
Poems by Emily, which was reviewed in the Quarterly 
soon after 1830. The following lines, just before the 
quotation, he remembers :— 

“ That is not home where day by day 
I wear the busy hours away ; 
That is not home where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light ; 
But hope and joy and memory give 
A home in which the heart can live. 
These walls no lingering hopes endear, 
No fond remembrance chains me here ; 
Cheerless I heave the lonely sigh— 
Eliza, canst thou tell me why ? 
Tis where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 
There is no home,” Xc. 
Cc. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Ovr Curistuas Numper, 
Witt Correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
ur Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “‘ Christmas,” without delay ’ 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

The Englishman and the Scandinavian; or, a Com- 
parison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. 
By F. Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (Triibner & Co.) 

We cannot help thinking that the former title of this 

volume is apt to mislead some who may chance to see an 

advertisement of the book and do not examine the whole 
title very closely. This is to be regrett:d, because it 
may easily lead such persons to neglect a book which 
they might be glad to procure if they knew what it was 
really all about. “The Englishman and the Scandina- 
vian’ can be contrasted in so many ways that this vague 
title, which is all that appears upon the back of the 
book, is not particularly likely to arrest attention. But 
“A Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Lite 
rature”’ is a definite and a very interesting subject, and 
is the true and proper title of the book, inasmuch asit 
actually describes it, and the contents really answer to 
the description. As euch it is of considerable merit, 
and we are almost tempted to use a well-worn phrase, 
and to say that it is a book without which no English- 
man’s library can be considered complete ; that is to say, 
provided the said Englishman has any regard for the 
early history of the literature of his own country. The 
author seems to have made it his chief aim to be readable 
and to give his book a popular air, not always with the 
best success ; for there is an art in concealing art, and 

ome of the attempts at assuming a jaunty manner are a 

little too obvious. The book would not have suffered if 

t somewhat severer tone had been adopted. However, 

the author succeeds in keeping up the reader's interest, 

and his book really contains a reat deal of useful infor- 


mation, mostly accurate. It gains very much from the 
fact that the author has read the books about which he 
tells us, instead of picking up information from hand- 
books. The result is, of course, that he has personal 
knowledge of what he is talking about, and gives us the 
result of his own critical views. We confess we have no 
very great sympathy with his method of comparison of 
the two literatures, or rather with his insisting so often, 
with wearisome iteration, on all that can be said in 
praise of Icelandic literature to the comparative dis- 
paragement of Anglo-Saxon. It may be conceded at 
once that Icelandic literature is, of the two, the more 
bright and lively, and that the Norse element in our 
blood has added dash and inventiveness to the Anglo- 
Saxon soberness and solidity; but the latter qualities 
have their merits, even in our literature, 

We also take occasion to remark that we do not set 
much store by Mr. Metcalfe's philology. When he tells 
us that “alone is referred to the German ailein,” in 
which dictum he seems to acquiesce, we can only wonder 
who so refers it, If anything is clear in the history of 
our language at all, it is that High German had nothing 
to do with it until the French-speaking Norsemen 
brought us Latinized versions of some Frankish terms. 
Any one who talks of taking English words “from 
German” must be, philologically, in a parlous state 
indeed. The latter syllable in alone is, of course, the 
Middle English oon and the Anglo-Saxon dn. We say 
alone; we do not say al/ne. 

We have purposely put these protests in the fore- 
ground, for it leaves us free to add that in the main 
Mr. Metcalfe has performed his task very well indeed. 
A comparison of Anglo-Saxon with Icelandic literature, 
giving us a sufficient account of both, is an excellent 
thing. The book abounds with many facts which Eng- 
lishmen ought to know well, and of which very few of 
them know anything at all. It has our cordial wishes 
for its success; and we think that the number of readers 
who may profit largely by the perusal of Mr. Metcalfe's 
book, and by frequent reference to it afterwards, is, o1 
should be, considerable, 


Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. La g 
Cossa, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian Edition. 
With a Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. (Mac 
millan & Co.) 

Aqvrarhistorische Abhandlungen. Von Dr. Georg Haussen, 
Professor an der Universitiit Gittingen. (Leipzig, 
8. Hirzel.) 

Dunine the last few years the historical school of 

political economists has been making rapid progress in 

Great Britain; witness the interest excited by Prof. 

Cliffe Leslie’s essay “‘On the Philosophical Method of 

Political Economy,” in Hermathena, 1876 (republished in 

his Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, Dublin 

University Press Series), and by Dr. Ingram’s address to 

the Economic Section of the British Association at the 

Dublin meeting of 1878. Among the eminent services 

these writers have rendered to the cause of political 

economy, not the least is the interest they arouse by 
constantly referring to foreign writers on the subject, 
especially in Italy and in Germany. It is perhaps 

to this that we may attribute the publication of a 

translation of Dr. Cossa's book (with additions and 

corrections by the author), which has already appeared 
in German and Spanish versions. It would be impossible 
to find a more compact and better written sketch of the 
history of political economy and of its latest develop- 
ments. After a few pages devoted to the definition of 
the science, a consideration of its relation to other 





sciences and of its general importance, we come to the 
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body of the work, which relates the early history of the 
ecience and of the rival schools of the Physiocrats and 
Adam Smith, and describes the later progress of political 
economy in the different countries of Europe, especially, 
as we should naturally expect, in Italy. The fullest 
references to the literature of the subject are given, 
which attest Dr. Cossa’s extraordinarily extensive know- 
ledge of all that has been written on political economy. 
The section on political economy in England in the 
nineteenth century is the one to which we naturally 
turn at once. Here we have brief accounts of all the 
chief works published on economic subjects, with a short 
notice of the exact position of each writer. We miss, 
however, the name of Prof. Bonamy Price, who certainly 
deserves mention as much as Mr. Macleod. It is an 
admirable compendium, and will, we hope, be widely 
circulated, as it will prove to many for the first time 
that the study of political economy is even more actively 
pursued on the Continent than in England. (May we 
hope some day to have as a pendant a translation of 
Adolf Held’s Grundriss fiir Vorlesungen iiber National 
Ockonomie (Bonn, E. Strauss), which affords in a short 
compass as excellent an account of the doctrines of the 
historical school as Dr, Cossa’s work does of the various 
works which it has produced?) It may be added that the 
translation of the book (which we are told was made by 
‘‘a former lady student in the classes of Political 
Economy conducted under the superintendence of the 
Cambridge Society for University Teaching”) runs 
smoothly. ‘ Professorial socialists” is not an entirely 
satisfactory rendering of “Katheder socialisten,” as 
“socialism” in English has a revolutionary flavour about 
it which cannot be detected in the writings of the 
school thus nicknamed, which is none other than the 
historical school. An excellent index of names is a 
boon which will be much appreciated. 

The second work on our list is a reprint in a collected 
forma of many economical essays written by one of the 
chief authorities on the early history of land and the 
land community. We may mention particularly ad- 
mirable reviews of Nasse’s The Agricultural Community 
in England (well known through the excellent transla 
tion published by the Cobden Club) and of the works of 
Miaskowski on the Swiss land community, which do not 
appear to have attracted any notice in England, though 
they are epoch-making in their subject. 


Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.—Le Cardinal de 
Retz. Vol. V. Par MM. A. Feillet, J. Gourdault, et 
R. Chantelauze. (Hachette & Co.) 

THe juxtaposition of the three names we have just tran- 

scribed is a melancholy instance of the fate which 

attends all literary enterprises of any magnitude. The 
hand of death strikes down here and there some of the 
early collaborateurs, and after a space of ten years the 
original list is found shorn of many of those who had 
first graced it. In the case of the present work we 
see no less than three gentlemen taking up in succession 
the editorial task, and, however great our debt of grati- 
tude may be to Messrs. Gourdault and Feiliet, we must 
acknowledge that the care of annotating the memoirs of 
Cardinal de Retz could not have devolved upon a more 
competent critic than M. Chantelauze, whose original 
researches on the biography of the revolutionary coadjutor 
are so justly celebrated (Le Cardinal de Retz et l'A ffaive 
du Chapeau, 8vo., Paris, Didier; Le Cardinal de Retz et 
ses Missions Diplomatiques 4 Rome, same publisher). The 
scholar’s duty in grappling with the memoirs of De Retz 
is twofold : he must, in the first p!ace, give a correct text, 

and here he has to do pretty much what M. Lalanne did 

for Malherbe and M. Faugére for Pascal ; but he has also 

to verify the assertions made by the coadjutor, and to 





qualify a considerable number of his statements, re- 
membering aiways, to cite an excellent remark of La 
Rochefoucauld, that “Son imagination lui fournit souvent 
plus que sa mémoire.” This circumstance accounts 
sufficiently for the abundant references, quotations, &c., 
which illustrate the text in Messrs. Hachette’s edition, 
and which give us a complete catena of authorities on 
the events and characters connected with the Fronde 
period. The volume now before us brings to a termina- 
tion the memoirs themselves; we have next, as a natural 
sequel, a reprint of all the pamphlets either certainly 
written by the Cardinal de Retz or generally ascribed to 
him ; finally, M. Chantelauze has inserted the narrative 
of the conspiracy organized in 1547 against the Doria 
family and the supremacy of the Genoese republic by 
Fiesco, Count of Lavagna. It was always a doubtful 
question how far the coadjutor had acted merely asa 
translator of the Italian Mascardi, or to what extent, on 
the other hand, he had struck out ina direction of his 
own. The problem is now definitely settled ; and whereas 
Mascardi, like all other historians, decidedly condemns 
Fiesco’s attempt, the future hero of the barricades 
praises him in the highest manner. The editions of Za 
Conspivation de Fiesque published respectively in 1665 
and 1682 are so different from each other that M. 
Chantelauze has given them both, 


What the Blackbird Said: a Story. 
Locker. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, 
ledge & Sons.) 

Ix his preface to that most charming anthology, The 

Children’s Garland, Mr, Patmore says—if our memory 

serves us—that he tested every piece in the collection by 

reading it aloud to a juvenile audience. We have sub 
jected Mra. Locker’s pretty book to this formidable 
ordeal. It has been submitted (with unusual advantages 
in the way of elocution) to a junta of three young ladies 
of eight, seven, and five respectively. Five was incre- 
dulous, and trifled with the tongs; but the rapt and 
motionless attention of Seven and Eight left nothing to 
be desired. The verdict of the audience which the 
author more specially addresses is therefore entirely 
satisfactory ; and when any utterance so completely 
attains its object the occupation of the critic is gone. 

Hence there is a certain superfluity in eaying that 

Mrs. Locker’s book is very simply and sweetly written, 

that she has the art of suggesting scenery and detail 

without laboured description, and that the tone of her 
work is unimpeachable. The accidents and surroundings 
of the life of birds are very skilfully realized; and those 
who are inclined to accept the optimist view of Mr 

Calverley that 
“ They need no parasols, no goloshes ; 

And good Mrs. Trimmer she feedeth them, 
will be reproved by listening to “what the blackbird 
said” in the winter. Mr. Caldecott has contributed four 
clever illustrations to this pleasant chronicle. Those 
of the blackbird and the excellent but sententious rook 
of the story impress us most favourably. 


By Mrs. Frederick 
(Rout 


Sylvestva: Studies of Manners in England from 1770 to 
1800. By A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuese two volumes introduce the reader to Dick and 
Molly Ashmead, their twin daughters Sylvestra and 
Delicia, and a host of relations. They thus bring him 
into contact with the lesser clergy of a great cathedral 
establishment, and with the substantial yeomen and 
burghers of an inland county and city. The book fillsa 
gap in social history. It depicts the sterling virtues of 
the middle classes in the eighteenth century, a topic 
which historians have neglected in order to illustrate the 
fashionable extravagances of London life or the sottish 
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brutality of the rural equirearchy. The prevailing idea such as Drake's Hboracum, Whitaker's Craven, &c., 


of the book is the truth of Talleyrand’s saying that none 
who had lived before 1789 could know the sweetness of 
life. Progress and competition had not then destroyed 
the faculty of enjoyment, nor did life proceed at railway 
speed. It is this restful aspect of eighteenth century 
life which the authoress has seized. Her uneventful 
story presents a faithful picture of the times when the 
pleasures of society were as simple as its faith; when 
sons were tolerant of their fathers’ opinions, and 
daughters were versed in housewifely duties; when 
servants served their masters with lifelong fidelity, and 
men’s digestions were as unimpaired as the British 
Constitution. 


Kandahar in 1879, By Major Le Mesurier, R.E. (Allen 
& Co.) 
Tris book, which is reprinted with some additions from 
the Royal Engineers’ Journal, deserves a wider circula- 
tion than it could obtain in a purely military publication. 
Ite interest does not lie entirely in those professional 
disquisitions of the value of which we do not pretend to 
judge. It contains the diary of Major Le Mesurier on 
his march to Kandahar and during his sojourn in that 
city, and covers the period from November, 1878, to 
October, 1879. A few jottings in a journal of this kind 
enable the civilian to realize the hardships of a cam- 
paign more vividly than pages of ornate writing; and an 
elaborate antithesis does not bring out so strongly the 
two aspects of a soldier's life as the simple records of 
steeplechasing or of sporting side by side with the death 
of comrades by cholera or the dagger of fanatic assassins, 


We have so often commended the publications of the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society that we are glad to pro- 
nounce its most recent issue (The Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Journal, Part XXII.) perhaps the 
most valuable of the series. The present part is mostly 
occupied by an almost exhaustive history of Marske, in 
Swaledale, by Canon Raine, extended to no less than 
115 pages. Those who know what Canon Raine can do 
when he fairly throws himself into such an undertaking 
can readily conjecture the character and value of this 
most important paper. It literally teems with bio- 
graphicai and genealogical facts and dates, and is illus. 
trated by numerous pedigrees. Extracts from wills, 
parish registers, monumental inseriptions, old charters, 
&c., abound throughout the pages, and there seems very 
little left to be learned about the social or personal his- 
tory of the parish. This single part alone is worth the 
price of ten years’ subscription, and ought at once to 
double the number of the Society's members. 

Amone recent catalogues of books, prints, coins, &c, 
which we have received, the following seem specially 
deserving of notice:—Mr. W. H. Gee, High Street, Ox- 
ford, announces some early catalogues of book auctions, 
1680-2; also catalogues of the MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, the library of All Souls, the Ethiopic Biblical 
MSS. in Paris and Rome, &.—Mr. Jonathan Nield, of 
Bristol, has a remarkable copy of Douglas's Peerage of 
Scotland, in which have been inserted portraits, views 
of seats, and MS. additions to the text, besides what 
oo to be fine copies of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Hut- 
chins's Dorset, &c.—Mr. H. M. Gilbert, “ at y* Olde Boke 
Shoppe,” above Bar, Southampton, offers a number of 
standard modern works at reduced prices. He has also 
among his older stock collections on the Civil War, and 
on chess, coins, art, and archzology, as well as a Morland, 
which is stated to be signed “ G. M.,” and authenticated 
by a pedigree.—Mr. H. W. Ball, of Barton-upon-Humber, 
sends us no less than three catalogues, specially interest- 
ing to Yorkshire and Lincolnshire collectors, but which 
contain also matter of considerable general interest, 





together with a large collection of Yorkshire Civil War 
tracts, inclosure and estate Acts, &c. 


We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock the first part 
of his “Early Reprints for English Readers,” to be 
edited by the Rev. H. E. Edwards, Librarian of the 
Cathedral Library, Exeter. This part contains a short 
but interesting sketch of the life of John Gerson, serving 
also as an introduction to a forthcoming edition of his 
works. Being printed on rough-edged hand-made paper, 
these “‘ Reprints” will be worthy companions to Mr, 
Stock's admirable fac-simile reissues of our early litera- 
ture, 


M. Rovverne, the new and enterprising publisher of 
L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, Notes and 
Queries Franca’s (Paris, Rue des Saints Péres), has kindly 
drawn our attention to some passages of interest to us in 
the Intermédiaire for November 10. We are much 
obliged to “ Et Ego in Arcadia” for his clear and friendly 
account of the histories of the respective journals, given 
as an editorial reply to a query concerning our own pub- 
lication. 

Tae Fork torr Socrety.—‘‘ The Birth ofa Deity; or, 
the Story of Unkulunkulu,” by Mr. John Fenton, is the 
subject of the paper that will be read at the next meeting, 
on the 10th inst, at 8 p.a. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

P. J. F. G.—We believe this to be an allusion to Tele- 
machus when travelling with Minerva, under the form 
of Mentor, in quest of his father. The legend is not 
a classical one, but, if we are not mistaken, will be found 
in Fénelon’s Aventures de Télémaque. 

A. F. Herrorp (Macclesfield).—The descent is stated, 
but not positively, in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1879, with 
which cf. the General Armory, 1878. 

W. Locan.—Not a recognized English word, therefore 
we can say nothing as to the meaning which it might 
bear if introduced into our language. 

E. D. W. (Calcutta).—We are sorry for the mistake ; 
but a reference to your copy shows that the matter was 
left by you in an ambiguous shape. 

8. L. 8.—The present is Mr. Irving's first appearance, 
in London or elsewhere, in the Corsican Brothers. 

W. 8S. 8.—See History of the Newspaper Press, by James 
Grant. 

M. P. (Cumberland).—You mention tro notes, 
one has reached us. 

8S. H. (Middle Temple).—Was not the story told of 
George III.’s statue in Cockspur Street ? 

R.—The books referred to are modern; their titles 
date from the nineteenth century. 

R. R.—Impossible, because unsuitable. 

Erxrata.—P. 433, col. 2, ll. 19 and 21, for “‘ Lydvate” 
read Lydiate. 


Only 


NOTICES. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 




















